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A HALF-HEARTED BUDGET 


N the additional taxation which Sir Kingsley Wood 
proposed in his supplementary Budget, increasing the 
total by £166,000,000 this year, or {£239,000,000 in a 
full year, he imposed a burden which at any previous 
period of our history would have seemed fantastic in its 
magnitude. But the main criticism which it has en- 
countered today is that, gigantic as it is, it is still not 
enough. The public has gradually been becoming aware 
of the fact that in the aggregate, under war conditions, its 
consuming-power will not be much affected by any pay- 
ments it may make to the State, since the total amount of 
consumab!e goods left over when war demands have been 
satisfied is strictly limited. If more than a certain amount 
is left in its hands for private expenditure, it will have to 
pay more for the goods—that is, prices will rise. If the 
State, by taxation, leaves it less, then to that extent prices 
will be kept down and inflation will be avoided. Today 
the total money income of the community is greater than 
it was owing to employment on war work. When allowance 
has been made for lending the whole of this excess should 
be removed from it by taxation, and indeed more, since 
there are fewer consumable goods which it can buy. As the 
bill for war production grows—and it now comes to about 
{£2,800,000,000 a year—we must simply congratulate our- 
selves that more money and energy have been diverted from 
private use to the public business of winning the war. 
Considering the question from this point of view, and 
choosing between taxation and inflation, there is no heroism 
in concluding that Sir Kingsley Wood has certainly not 
taxed us too much, and might have taxed us more. Cer- 
tainly if he intends to exact more from us in the near 
furure, it would have been better to let the taxpayer know 





the worst at once rather than keep him in perpetual un- 
certainty. For the rest, criticism must turn mainly on how 
the incidence of deprivation is distributed among classes 
and individuals, and how it may help to confine expenditure 
as far as possible to necessaries rather than luxuries. The 
rich are privileged to contribute more by additional surtax 
and estates duty, as well as by income-tax raised to 8s. 6d. 
in the pound. The latter, of course, affects the middle 
classes most, and also the higher wage-earners, who will 
especially feel the increased rate on the first £165 of taxable 
income. Indirect taxation will enable consumers of beer, 
wine and tobacco to contribute more to the State, and the 
duty on entertainments is to be increased. 

The revised Purchase Tax, levied on the sales of the 
wholesalers, and discriminating between luxuries and goods 
which come near to being necessaries, is in itself a sound 
tax, since it is directly proportioned to each person’s ex- 
penditure on consumable goods of which less is available 
for purchase. But a grave mistake has been made in apply- 
ing this to books, newspapers and periodicals, whose con- 
sumption ought to be encouraged rather than reduced. 
Sir Kingsley is to be congratulated on one sensible innova- 
tion—the deduction of income-tax from salary payments by 
employers. Complicated as in some cases it may be, it will 
remove from the unthrifty the irksome duty of abstinence 
when tempted to spend what is due to the tax-collector. It 
must not be forgotten that if the Chancellor has refrained 
from imposing still higher taxes he has left the public an 
opportunity to contribute more by lending. All the money 


that can possibly be withdrawn from private expenditure 
should be put at the service of the State through Savings 
Certificates or other forms of loans to the State. 








NEWS 


HE importance of the Pan-American Conference which 

opened at Havana on Monday may be very great or very 
small. If the United States has its way it will be the former; if 
Germany—which is of course not represented but is pulling 
strings with characteristic diligence—the latter. Mr. Cordell 
Hull is sponsoring two proposals, one for a joint Pan-American 
trusteeship for any European possession in the Western 
hemisphere in the event of any change of ownership being 
threatened, the other for the formation of a cartel which should 
buy up the vast surplus production of the Latin-American 
States—a project which will obviously be greatly facilitated 
if the Congress of the United States accedes to President 
Roosevelt's request for the increase of the capital of the Federal 
Import and Export Bank by $600,000,000. The chief purpose of 
such a scheme is to keep the surplus out of the hands of 
Germany, and German influence in the background may be 
sufficient to defeat it. Opposition is threatened mainly from 
Argentina, a State of sufficient importance to be disposed to 
challenge any undue domination of the Conference by the 
United States. But the defence of the Monroe Doctrine, which 
means in effect the defence of the American Continent, has 
become a matter of urgency, anc therein the United States Navy 
must play a prependerant, though not an exclusive, role. 
Recognition of that is likely, before the Conference closes, to 
work powerfully for the acceptance of compromise decisions 
substantially acceptable to the United States delegation. 


Balkan Ministers in Germany 

M. Gigurtu, the Rumanian Prime Minister, and the Ger- 
man Minister in Bucharest spent last week-end together, doubt- 
less discussing the situation which will come to a head during 
the next day or two. For M. Gigurtu, with his Foreign 
Minister M. Manoilescu, is now on his way to Germany at 
the invitation of the Reich Government, and their visit will 
coincide with that of the Bulgarian Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister. The heads of both Governments are likely 
to be told in somewhat peremptory terms what Hitler expects 
of them. Hitler certainly does not want the Balkans to fight 
among themselves; still less does he want to have to intervene 
to save Rumania or any other Balkan State from Russia. His 
chief anxiety is that the harvests should be reaped in peace for 
the benefit of Germany and that increased supplies of oil 
should come from Rumania. But to secure immunity from 
aggression Rumania may be called on to appease Hungary and 
Bulgaria by surrenders of parts of Transylvania and the 
Dobrudja, respectively. Hitler probably hopes to secure by the 
majesty of his presence what he can scarcely wish at this moment 
to have to enforce by arms. His pre-occupation with Britain and 
his concern about Russia should give some re-assurance to the 
Balkan States. If they were willing to act together these 
factors would be a great source of strength to them. Divided, 
they put themselves at Hitler’s mercy. But we have to reckon 
with the fact that Rumania has given way completely to Axis 
pressure. Action taken against a British oil-company this week 
is symptomatic 


Russia and the Baltic States 

Russia is actively consolidating her outposts. The occupa- 
tion of Bessarabia in the south is followed by the assimilation 
of the republics of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania in the north. 
rhe technique has been workmanlike and effective—and quite 
unprincipled. First, last October, each of the three States 
was required to make a mutual assistance pact with Russia, and 
cede various naval and military bases; then, last month, fresh 
Soviet forces entered all three countries and in all three new 
Governments were formed ; the new Governments have now 
duly expressed their ardent desire that their countries should 
be incorporated in the U.S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R. has duly 
concurred. Whether similar demands are to be made on 
Finland is undisclosed ; Sweden is apprehensive on that point, 
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and may be driven rather closer towards Germany in conse- 
quence. One result of the incorporation of Lithuania in Russia 
is that the latter now moves up to the frontier of East Prussia, 
an advance of which Germany may be assumed to be fully 
conscious. But it is well to draw conclusions with some reserve, 
What seem to be manoeuvres promising a clash between Berlin 
and Moscow may well represent actually an agreed division of 
spoils—which would not at all rule out a clash a little later. 
Till little more than a year ago the three republics lived to all 
appearance in complete security, though always at Russia’s 
mercy. Since then Moscow has developed an unexpected 
imperialism, best explained by the need of taking up stronger 
defensive positions against Germany. There have been 
important transfers of German troops eastwards in the last few 
days. German acquiescence in the Russian action must none 
the less be assumed. 


Japan’s New Cabinet 

The full implications of the change of Government in Japan 
have still to be revealed. While the new Cabinet is described 
as more pro-Axis than its predecessor, and military influence is 
certainly dominant, it is to be gathered from a broadcast to the 
nation by the Prime Minister, Prince Konoe, on Tuesday that 
direct association with no European Power is desired. Rela- 
tions between Japan and each of the Great Powers of the world 
are to be considered severally. The programme of the new 
Government contains three main planks, reform of the political 
structure to eliminate Liberalism, Socialism and democracy 
generally; economic reconstruction on stringent lines; and 
more armaments and military development. On the whole 
the response to German solicitations has been less cordial than 
Berlin perhaps anticipated and certainly desired. The tem- 
porary settlement between Great Britain and the outgoing 
Japanese Government regarding the Burma Road of course 
still stands, though the more closely it is examined the more 
unsatisfactory it appears. We are agreeing to stop the perfectly 
legitimate importation of arms by China at a time when we 
ourselves depend almost for our survival on the importation of 
arms from the United States, and we have made this abnormal 
and disquieting concession for no quid pro quo at all except. 
presumably, some assurance that Japan will refrain from any 
open expression of hostility towards us. And her abstinence 
from that may not be eternal. 


Appeals from Special Courts 

The value of Parliament as a safeguard against the undue 
surrender of liberties which cannot be completely sacrificed 
even in war-time was shown in the concessions forced on the 
Government on Wednesday in connexion with the new Emer- 
gency Powers Bill, designed to set up special courts in parts of 
the country affected by military operations. The desire of the 
Government to rush through a measure intended to provide 
for invasion-conditions was intelligible enough in view of the 
threatened imminence of invasion, and the third reading was 
in fact conceded on Wednesday, but not till the Home Secre- 
tary had agreed to provide for a judicial review of the more 
severe sentences, chief among them, of course, the death 
penalty. The Bill itself left to the special courts the summary 
and final decision, apart from the Home Secretary's own 
statutory right of reprieve. It had already been made clear, 
also under pressure from the House, that the special courts 
would have in no way the character of courts-martial, which 
the military, to do them justice, have no desire to apply to 
civilians. They will have too many other activities to occupy 
them if the situation against which the new Bill makes provi- 
sion should arise. No one in Parliament or out of it would 
oppose any measure that could be shown to be essential for 
the safety of the State, but the Bill in question contained some 
provisions, regugnant to all traditional British ideas, of which 
that could not be reasonably said. 
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The Army High Command 

Much satisfaction and an increased sense of confidence have 
been caused by the recent changes in the Army High Com- 
mand. Already in the key position of Chief of Staff was 
General Sir John Dill, who is felt to be unquestionably the 
right man in the right place. Now in the scarcely less important 
position of Commander-in-Chief of the Home Forces—which 
have to fill a role comparable with that of the B.E.F.—is 
General Sir Alan Brooke, who in France worked side by side 
with Sir John Dill, and later, commanding the Second Corps 
during the critical period of the German attack, distinguished 
himself in the successful withdrawal of his troops before and 
during the Duakirk period. It was he also who led the British 
Force which helped the French later on the Loire. General 
Brooke’s special knowledge of mechanised warfare and the use 
of mobile divisions gives him rare qualifications for conducting 
operations against the Germans. That Lord Gort should be 
appointed Inspector-General for Training shows that proper 
importance is attached to the swift and efficient training of the 
new forces for resumed action on the Continent in the future. 
Here are three men in whom the Army has confidence appointed 
to the supreme tasks of planning the war, conducting operations, 
and training the millions of new men who will soon be in the 
forces for all the purposes of active service. Similar reconsidera- 
tion of the higher commands in the Navy and Air Force may 
be in the public interest. 


Freedom of the Press 

Mr. Duff Cooper met the Press Advisory Committee of the 
Ministry of Information last Friday and informed it that the 
proposal to set up a Press Censorship Board would not be 
further considered, and that he had now decided not to intro- 
duce a system by which the Defence Notices would be made 
obligatory. There is really nothing whatever to be gained by a 
change in the present system. Throvghout the war the news- 
papers have been co-operating with the utmost loyalty with the 
Government and in the light of their professional experience, 
gladly availing themselves of the opportunity of submitting 
news to censorship if there was any doubt about the pro- 
priety of publication. In the event of wilful mischief-making 
there is always the sanction of prosecution. It need hardly be 
said that the Press have the right to insist that co-operation 
should be two-sided. The Ministry must be impartial between 
all agencies of publication in its issue of news and should be 
careful not to give priority to other organisations—say that of 
the B.B.C.—as against the Press. It is satisfactory to observe 
that the Ministry is appreciating the fact that its own function 
lies primarily in the dissemination of news and not opinion ; 
that the Press has the right to publish any opinion it thinks fit 
ng as it has no unlawful purpose and refrains from dis- 
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closing facts that should be secret. One of the main causes of 
the breakdown of public morale in France was the suppression 
of free opinion in the French newspapers. That mistake will 
not be repeated here. 


“The Silent Column” 

With that felicity of phrase of which he is a recognised 
master the Prime Minister adroitly but decisively gave the 
coup de grace on Tuesday to the “ Silent Column ” campaign 
launched by the Ministry of Information some ten days ago. 
The movement, according to the Prime Minister, has passed 
into innocuous desuetude. The desuetude is unquestionably 
innocuous, but it is by no means so certain that the campaign 
itself was. It savoured far too much, in spite of Mr. Harold 
Nicolson’s attempt to put the best face on it at Hendon last 
Sunday, of precisely the kind of repression of free discussion 
which the Prime Minister is the first to deprecate. Nor is it 
strictly accurate to say that “ when the idea was put down in 
black and white it did not look by any means so attractive.” 
The Ministry of Information put it down in very conspicuous 
black and white at the cost of several thousands of pounds in 
advertisements in diferent papers, and the first advertisements 
evidently looked so attractive that they were frequently 
repeated ; one, indeed, occupied a prominent position in The 
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Times the day after Mr. Churchill’s statement. That, however, 
is no doubt the end, and it is particularly satisfactory that the 
Prime Minister should have called for immediate examination 
and revision of the absurd sentences passed by benches all over 
the country, after charges brought by over-officious police, on 
numbers of persons guilty at the worst of foolish garrulity. 
The revision should be swift as well as sane. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: I spoke last week 
of agriculture and commended the new Ministers. The week 
ended with Food, and here again Lord Woolton and Mr. 
Boothby give the appearance of vitality and competence. The 
Ministry of Food is now a gigantic trading concern with 
accounts running to nearly 600 million pounds a year and it 
controls nearly go per cent. of the country’s imports of human 
and animal foods. It is well, then, that a first-class business 
man is in charge. But Mr. Boothby has long taken an interest 
in Scottish agriculture, and in a more scientific approach to 
diet. The cheap milk scheme is good, but will need persistent 
publicity, the fortification of white bread with vitamin B1 will 
be watched with interest: the decision to take over all surplus 
potatoes is sheer common-sense. Mr. Clynes, as quiet and 
modest as ever, spoke from experience of another war, and 
supported the inquiry into the distributive costs of milk. Mr. 
Key, successor to George Lansbury, made a vigorous maiden 
speech on the new milk scheme ; “ baker Banfield ” defended 
the bridal iced cake. Dr. Summerskill and Mr. Adams of New- 
castle pleaded for cleaner milk, Mr. George Griffiths and Mr. 
Beaumont asked for an increased butter-ration for diabetics. 
To sum up, Labour Members raised a number of interesting 
points, but the debate failed to rise to the occasion. Benches 
were empty, and no commanding figure, like Mr. Lloyd George, 
was present to concentrate criticism 

* * * * 

Before the Chancellor unfolded his Budget the Prime 
Minister and Sir John Anderson went in to bat. The Prime 
Minister took the first ball and hit two sixes, the pavilion 
cheered every stroke. His answer to the gloomy Mr. Oswald 
Lewis about bombing Berlin was a masterpiece, but the answer 
to Mr. Lindsay on silent columns must be read in full to be 
enjoyed. Who else in Britain would have coined the phrase 
“innocuous desuetude ” and then attributed it to the United 
States? Sir John Anderson’s statement on the better treatment 
of aliens and refugees was welcomed in all parts of the House. 
It is good news that the Home Office will now take responsi- 
bility for internment camps. After twelve supplementary 
questions the speaker intervened. Later in the day Sir John 
made a fresh start with his ill-fated Emergency Powers Bill. 
The House of Commons has certainly justified its existence 
on the general questions affecting liberty; in this connexion it 
is sad to lose Mr. Kingsley Griffith, who ought to have been a 
Minister eight years ago if merit was the sole criterion for 
office. 

* * * * 
Sir Kingsley Wood did his best with 
all the figures, but they were larger than ever. As he 
announced tax after tax the House of Commons became 
hardened to the process. It is too soon to see the Budget as a 
whole. The Purchase Tax has been abolished, only to appear 
in another form. Books are to be taxed, along with pots and 
pans, periodicals and newspapers at the lower rate ; cosmetics 
and toilet preparations are now separated from books. There 
cannot be many new sources of revenue, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as might have been expected, trod a prosaic 
road. We do not expect rhetoric from a Chancellor, but we 
ask for a little colour and distinction. It remains to be seen 
how the attack develops next week. Meanwhile the House of 
Commons expresses the determination of the country in facing 
the limits of taxation. I expect there will shortly be an economy 
campaign, but it cannot affect the larger figures of expenditure. 


And so to the Budget. 


Subscription 30s. a year to any part of the world. Postage on this 
issue: Inland 1}$d., Foreign and Imperial 1d., Canada 1d. 
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THE CHALLENGE 


T is immensely to the good that, as the war moves 

towards its supreme crisis, so far as this country is 
concerned, the issues in the balance should have been 
defined by speakers on either side and neither with 
a clarity which presents them as a challenge that can be 
neither mistaken nor evaded. Herr Hitler demands that 
Britain, as the price of temporary retention of her Empire, 
shall acquiesce in the rape and enslavement of two-thirds of 
a Europe bent with ruthless brutality to the conqueror’: 
will. The British Foreign Minister, in the unimpassioned 
language of a man dealing not with the turmoil of crisis 
but with enduring and eternal values, recalls the nation 
he is speaking for to a consciousness of its heritage, and de- 
monstrating the utter impoverishment all life must undergo 
if the freedom Britons enjoy to live that life according to 
their lights and their desires were bartered for the respite 
from attack offered by a man whose aim is power for the 
luxury of exercising it, whose chief purpose is subjugation 
and for whom broken faith is the prime instrument in his 
campaigns of domination. And from across the Atlantic 
President Roosevelt, neutral in official policy though making 
no pretence of abdicating his power of moral judgement, 
has proclaimed in arresting words what those ideals are 
which free men must fight for to the death or renounce 
for ever. 

Germany appears to be expecting an answer to Hitler’s 
speech. It required none and deserved none. Lord Halifax 
may be held by some to have done it too much honour 
as it is. As a piece of reasoning it was utterly crude and 
patently transparent. Hitler’s uniform aim has been to 
secure his victories without war, and failing that with as 
little war as possible. He rose to power in Germany with- 
out civil war, except for his abortive putsch in 1923, and 
through the controlled Press, the controlled radio, the con- 
trolled film, the controlled pulpit, the Gestapo and the 
concentration-camp, he brought his own country first under 
his relentless heel. Next Austria, whose independence he 
had pledged himself to respect, was annexed. Czecho- 
Slovakia, with which he had declared he would have no 
further concern once the Sudeten question was settled, was 
invaded. Poland, with which he had concluded a ten-years’ 
treaty of peace, was attacked without declaration of war 
because its Government had not complied with an ulti- 
matum it had never been allowed to see. After Poland 
Norway and Denmark. After those unoffending neutral 
countries neutral Holland and neutral Belgium, to which 
in accordance with the routine contemptuously and cynically 
pursued the usual assurances of peaceful and honourable 
intentions had been given. To us, finally, the assurances 
are extended. No cause remains for further war in Europe. 
Hitler will keep the continent, we can keep our Empire. 
If the struggle continues the responsibility for all the 
immeasurable consequences is ours alone. It was Britain 
that declared war on Germany, not Germany on Britain. 

Those charges are not_worth answering except to make 
the contrast between evil purposes and just complete. 
Great Britain did not begin this war. It began with the 
unprovoked and treacherous attack by Germany on Poland, 
to whom we had given a bond there was never idea or 
intention of dishonouring. It is that war that is being 
fought today. In the endeavour to avoid a conflict with 
Germany we had already gone not merely to the limit of 
reason and honour, but, as many Englishmen thought, well 
beyond it. Now Hitler, having won his relatively easy 


victories, thanks largely to the unsuspected demoralisation 
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of France, would prefer to break off hostilities for a time, 
He needs a respite to organise his conquests. In every 
country that his legions have trampled down he may be 
feared but he is hated more. Not one of them, not even 
the still dazed France, is willingly submissive. The sight 
of one unconquered and unyielding country defying the 
conqueror through the North Sea mists keeps the spirit 
of resistance and the spirit of hope alike alive. Hitler 
knows that well. It is that first and foremost which dictates 
the inevitable peace-offer he so crudely outlined in his 
Reichstag speech last week. But deferred activity against 
Britain would in any case be part of his technique. He 
never departs from the one set method. Assure Austria 
that her independence is safe, till the time has come to tear 
that independence to tatters. Make a treaty with Poland 
till the moment is ripe for crushing her. Protest now to 
Britain that there is nothing to fight about, till the final 
subjugation of the conquered countries is complete and 
an enemy credulous enough to be duped by a perjurer’s 
promises can either be crushed by overwhelming force or 
reduced to poverty and probable revoluticn by exclusion 
from a German Zollverein reaching from The Hague to 
Bucharest. That is what the peace-offer means. The 
instinct of self-preservation alone compels the continuance 
of resistance in the form of an inflexible defensive till the 
day when a victorious offensive is practicable dawns. 

But that is not the only consideration that must weigh 
with us, and not the highest. We cannot and we will not 
acquiesce in the triumph of unmitigated evil. We cannot 
be false to the smaller nations who have looked to us for 
help, and whom so far we have failed to save, largely 
because they failed to save themselves by concerting the 
measures of salvation with us when they might. This is 
not a war between nations, it is a war between ways of 
life. It is a war between one nation dominated by an 
evil man whose rule is undisguised enslavement, and one 
still free, which lives by those virtues of justice and truth 
and freedom which Hitler could never honour because he 
could never so much as understand them. Between those 
ways of life there can be no compromise and no truce. 
So far as Germany stands for the doctrines Hitler preaches 
Hitler is right in saying that either the British Common- 
wealth or Germany must be destroyed. It is because the 
ideals of democracy which guide our steps are fatal to the 
doctrine of enslavement on which his dictatorship rests that 
any nation professing democracy must be overthrown, either 
now or at a more convenient date, lest the infection of its 
ideals spread ull the dictators’ subjects feel the impulse to 
freedom stirring them again. Actually we neither seek nor 
desire the destruction of Germany. There was a Germany 
we could live with before Hitler gained power to pervert 
her. There will be such a Germany when Hitler’s doctrines 
have been repudiated by decent Germans. Meanwhile 
Hitler could no more make lasting peace with us, as he 
knows well, than we could with him. 

The fight then, goes on. We stand on the alert. We 
believe our~ defences to be sound, though Germany's 
superiority in the air may give her temporary advantages 
greater than we always recognise. But superiority in quality 
tells in that material sphere, just as faith in something 
greater than the material tells in that sphere of the spirit 
by which human effort is actuated and fulfilled. Lord 
Halifax on Monday spoke of Hitler’s words and deeds as 
presenting the fundamental challenge of anti-Christ, and 
he did not hesitate te claim, in language that carefully 
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avoided the repr-ach of arrogating the support of God 
for our national interests, that in the stand we are making 
we are resisting things that cannot be according to God’s 
will, That is undeniable. Whatever our conception of 
God, the one thing we cannot conceive of in Him is 
tolerance of any single article in Hitler’s desolating creed. 
The striking words in which the Foreign Secretary clothed 
his thoughts on this point merit close and reflective 
study. We hear such language rarely from a leading 
politician ; and such language, indeed, should not be lightly 
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used. But it cannot be left to the leaders of the Church 
alone to declare that we are fundamentally a Christian 
nation. If it is true the men who order the nation’s out- 
ward affairs must show that they believe it too, and we 
may be grateful to Lord Halifax for doing that. But every 
profession of faith has its necessary implications. If undez 
that standard we are to maintain the fight against anti-Christ, 
till under that standard we prevail, we can never forget 
that both within our nation and in a world of nations it 
pledges us to fellowship and to sacrifice. 


THE INTERNMENT SCANDAL 


IR JOHN AND RSON’S statement last Tuesday about 
the treatment of aliens in this country is profoundly 
disappointing. He promises to extend the exemptions and re- 
move the abuses in the system under which friendly enemy 
aliens have been arrested, sent to internment camps, and in 
some cases peremptorily despatched overseas to Canada, but 
refuses to alter the essentials of the system itself. The re- 
lesse of male refugees from Nazi oppression is still to be 
“ !.2 exception rather than the rule.” An earlier debate on 
the subject, on July roth, when the responsible Ministers 
were not present in person, did not remove the anxieties of 
the House of Commons ; and to us Sir John’s recent state- 
ment is the less reassuring, since we learn that on the very 
day before it was made two more distinguished Germans 
were interned, one an anti-Nazi before Hitler came to 
power, who was deprived of his German citizenship in 
1935, whose extradition was sought by the Nazis when he 
went to live in Czecho-Slovakia, and who is again a refugee 
from German oppression in this country ; the other a 
German refugee well known in this country who was 
chairman of the Free League of German Culture. Also 
two Sudeten Germans of unimpeachable records, the one 
a Communist Senator in the Czech Parliament, the other 
a Deputy (neither of whom is an enemy alien and subject 
to the internment order) have had deportation orders issued 
against them and been detained in gaol. 

These are only the latest examples of undeserved suffer- 
ing imposed upon thousands of refugees, well-wishers of 
this country who have fled from the Nazi régime and have 
sought a new hore in the friendly atmosphere of Great 
Britain. When the war broke out it was recognised that 
among the many Germans who were living here a few 
would be dangerous Nazis, some would be doubtful, and 
others, the majority, would feel even more hostile to the 
enemy than ourselves and might safely be left to pursue 
their vocations or to help us in our war effort. The last, 
sorted out by the tribunals appointed to examine their 
cases, were put in Category C of enemy aliens, and were 
free from all restrictions. But after the invasion of Holland 
on May roth there was a complete change of attitude on 
the part of the authorities, and, it is only fair to add, on 
the part of the general public. Tie spectacle of the disaster 
in Holland to which Fifth Column activities contributed 
so much created acute anxiety lest among the many aliens 
we were harbouring here in the guise of friends there 
might be some at least who would turn against us and 
help the enemy. From many quarters arose the uncon- 
sidered cry “intern the lot.” The military authorities, 
concerned with the problem of possible invasion, began at 
once to press for the removal of both enemy and neutral 
aliens from the protected areas on the East and South- 
East coasts; and when that demand had been satisfied 
there arose the problem of the aliens who had been 
removed, many now without homes and without jobs. 


Apparently it was represented to the Government that the 
most practical and perhaps even the most humane course 
was internment. Hence the decision to intern all male 
enemy aliens, even those of Class C, except those who had 
been distinguished by special service. 

It is important that the difficulties of the problem should 
be fully recognised. The military authorities and the 
Government, alive to the dangers of espionage and Fifth 
Columnism, were primarily concerned about the security 
of the country and concluded that no risks ought to be 
taken. But when we turn to examine the methods by which 
they endeavoured to eliminate risks one is aghast at the 
indiscriminateness of their procedure, leading often to 
measures far too like those of the enemy. From many 
quarters evidence has poured in upon us of the misery 
which has been suflered by friendly refugees and of the 
waste of talent which might have been available for the 
service of this country. Miss Rathbone in the House of 
Commons told of between 600 and 700 nurses who have 
been turned out of hospitals because they are of enemy 
alien nationality ; of several scores of factories and work- 
shops which have been stripped of their directors or key 
workers ; and of a distinguished chemist who was develop- 
ing a process for utilising sisal waste for use in submarines, 
who was interned, applied in vain to the Home Office for 
exemption, and committed suicide. 

Bad as is the policy of the wholesale internment of 
friendly refugees, far more unjustifiable are the methods 
with which it has been applied. Again and again comes 
the story of men being suddenly arrested without any 
warning to their families, lodged in camps side by side 
with Nazis, with inadequate food, washing, sanitary or 
sleeping arrangements, and sometimes deported to Canada 
whilst their parents, wives or children were still in ignorance 
of their fate. Many were drowned in the ‘ Arandora Star.’ 
Distressing examples of suffering caused by harsh treat- 
ment were given in the House of Commons, and others are 
recorded in letters to the Spectator, some of which are 
printed on a later page, whilst yet others have been reported 
to us by word of mouth. 

A disturbing feature of the measures taken has been the 
difficulty of tracking their authorship to the really respon- 
sible authority. The Under-Secretary of State for the 
Home Department said on July roth that the Home Office 
was responsible for the policy of internment generally and 
the War Office had the principal responsibility for the con- 
ditions of internment so far as males were concerned. It 
appeared that a good deal of influence had been exerted by 
the military authorities. When pressed Mr. Peake further 
admitted that the question of sending refugees overseas was 
a decision not taken either by the Secretary of State for War 
or the Home Secretary, but by a Committee of the Cabinet 
presided over by Mr. Chamberlain. The extent to which 
this Committee was responsible for other decisions was 
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obscure. Now it is at least some satisfaction to be told that 
henceforward responsibility for the welfare of interned 
aliens and the selection of those to be sent overseas will lie 
with the Home Office. But that decision does not make a 
bad policy good. Happily in this country it is still possible, 
as it is not in Germany, for a House of Commons and 
public opinion to make the popular will operative, and to 
put an end to procedure such as occurs constantly in Ger- 
many, and there continues unchecked. Here harsh and 
oppressive measures for dealing with innocent persons 
under our protection cannot be tolerated. Though pre- 
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cautions must be taken against risks to national security, 
the methods adopted must not be contrary to the spirit ¢ 
justice and humanity and the cause we stand for. In seek. 
ing to eliminate one risk the authorities, military or other, 
have exposed us to a far more serious risk—that of losing 
the sympathy and esteemn of those throughout the worl 
whose good will is essential to our victory. This episode in 
the warserves to show that the Nazi evil against which we are 
fighting is something that all too readily asserts itself when 
authority is divorced from public opinion, and that demo. 
cracy must be ceaselessly vigilant to render it impotent, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T was George II, I think, who said of his generals that he 

didn’t know what effect they had on the enemy, but they 
frightened him. In a very different way the Prime Minister 
frightens me—badly. His dominance over every other figure 
on the political stage in this country is now such that there is a 
danger of the national cause depending on his personality far 
more than it ought to on any single man’s. Dorothy Thompson, 
in the very striking Canadian broadcast which the B.B.C. 
arranged for us to hear on Tuesday, was perfectly right in 
depicting him as the embodiment of the cause of righteousness, 
no less than Hitler is of the cause of evil. His courage and 
confidence put heart into every man and woman and child in 
the land, his humour and his faultless verbiage make his every 
intervention in the House of Commons decisive, and above all 
he reveals at every turn his instinctive understanding of the 
temper of the common man. In that supremely important 
quality none of his colleagues comes near him. Mr. Morrison 
and Mr. Bevin appeal effectively to the wage-earners, and that 
is of vital importance, but the Prime Minister’s words go home 
to the hearts of men and women of every class from castle to 
cottage. He carries almost intolerable burdens, including a 
second-class Cabinet, on his back. Where the nation would be 
if that back broke it is almost terrifying to think. 

* * * * 


We are naturally and rightly told little of the actual figures 
of aircraft production in this country. Considerable interest, 
therefore attaches to an article by the Sunday Times air corre- 
spondent stating that Germany’s present production is esti- 
mated at 1,800 machines a month, and that our own is in 
excess of that. The words used are “ our production,” which 
implies that American imports, now arriving in steadily in- 
creasing volume, are over and above that. The estimate of 
German production must, of course, be taken for what it is 
worth, but criteria for a reasonably accurate assessment do 
exist. As to our own figures, Lord Beaverbrook said in his 
broadcast on Wednesday that our production this month is more 
than double that of July last year. That, if fairly authori- 
tative surmises about last year’s production may be accepted, 
would confirm the Sunday Times figures. The German lead 
in total numbers is, of course, still very substantial, but 
though neither country has reached its peak production, our 
capacity for expansion should be considerably the greater, 
quite apart from the machines which may, in the late Air 
Minister’s words, “accrue” to us from the United States, 
Canada and elsewhere. And according to Lord Beaverbrook 
3,000 planes a month are to accrue from the United States 
alone. We are not told when. 

* * * * 


The relegation of the Silent Column campaign to “desuetude,” 
zood-humoured and dexterous though the Prime Minister’s con- 
duct of that operation was, obviously puts the Minister for In- 
formation in a difficult position, for it was Mr. Duff Cooper 
himself who launched the campaign in a broadcast address 
in which he appealed to all his hearers to “ Join with me the 
ranks of the Silent Column.” Mr. Duff Cooper has in the last 
few weeks brought on himself considerable criticism, first by the 
ill-advised threat, since withdrawn, of a more rigorous censor- 





ship of the Press, and now by sponsoring the Silent Column 
campaign which the Prime Minister has very properly called off. 
What is worse, it appears that the “ despondency ” prosecution; 
are to be laid at Mr. Duff Cooper’s door and not at Sir John 
Anderson’s. These things are less important in 
selves than as evidences tending to confirm the growing 
conviction that there is very little real rapport between the 
Ministry of Information and the average citizen for whos 
guidance, instruction and stimulation the Ministry exists. It 
is too much to hope for a Minister of Information who can 
get home to the common man as the Prime Minister would, but 
not too much to hope for one who would get home as, say, Mr. 
Priestley does, or as Lord Beaverbrook almost certainly would. 
But | admit the right man is very hard to find. 
* * * * 


An Austrian, Rudolf Schenk, who was a gymnastic-teacher 
in Vienna, came to England precisely a year ago—on July 26th, 
1939—with the help of the Society of Friends. Though never 
a politician, he had always been strongly anti-Nazi, and he was 
engaged to a Jewish girl. They married in England. He went 
to Cornwall to be trained in agricultural work with a view to 
re-emigrating to South Africa. He was, however, interned by 
the decision of a tribunal, a verdict against which he appealed, 
in due order, to the Advisory Committee. In a letter dated last 
week the appropriate department of the Home Office wrote to 
the Council of Austrians in Great Britain as follows: 

S1r,—With reference to previous correspondence regarding the 
internment of Rudolf Schenk. 

I am directed by the Secretary of State to say that in the 
present situation he has decided to withdraw the reference of 
this case to the Advisory Committee. 

He has accordingly reconsidered the case, and regrets that in 
existing circumstances he is not prepared to authorise the release 
of Mr. Schenk.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signature). 
The letter was dated July 16th. But there was no Rudolf 
Schenk then. He had already been released by a higher 
authority than the Home Office. Unknown to his family he 
had been deported on the ‘ Arandora Star,’ and on July 4th he 
went down in her. 





* * * * 


The decision to deprive Air Raid wardens of their uniforms 
seems to me utterly unimaginative and shortsighted. The 
economic gain must be trifling compared with the psycho 
logical loss. Not only do the uniforms give the wearers 4 
certain sense of the value of their role and at the same time 
iron out all social distinctions ; the sight of them gives con- 
siderable confidence to the ordinary citizen, who is reminded 
by them of the vigilance with which his interests are being 
watched. Wardens must, moreover, be immediately identifiable 
during air-raids. I hope all local authorities will protest vigort- 
ously against the new order. 

* * * * 

A letter has just reached me from the United States franked 
by three 10 cent stamps bearing the head of Jane Addams, 
the well-known social worker who was so long the head of Hull 
House, Chicago. Is this the first time any woman’s head has 
appeared on a United States stamp? JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: GERMAN STRATEGY AND MORALE 


By STRATEGICUS 


ERR HITLER’S speech will not seem over-impressive to 
those who have seen the preparations that have been 
made for his reception in Britain. It is impossible 
to have travelled very far without encountering many 
signs that alert minds have been at work in moulding the 
country more to the design that commends itself to the needs 
of defence. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that it now 
seems to many as hard a nut to crack as the heart of a soldier 
could desire. There is always more that could be done to 
make a position ideally defensible. Impregnable it can never 
be; and no one is now likely to think that way about any 
defensive. But it is easy to be complacent, since we certainly 
have good reason for reassurance ; and in case there should be 
any dangerous optimism it may be well to reconsider German 
strategy and tactics in relation to morale. 

Everyone has at some time dwelt upon the tendency of Ger- 
mans to avoid the bayonet, turn from robust attack or fly with 
promptitude from British fighters. These are facts of observa- 
tion ; and there is no harm in recalling instances of the sort 
provided we do not draw unwarranted conclusions. It seems 
to be true that we have a better-wearing morale than the 
Germans, and it would be sheer folly to fail to recognise that, 
in the final count, that may bulk heavily for victory. During 
the present war we have seen our soldiers do the almost 
incredible against every sort of handicap. When General Smuts 
referred to the episode of Dunkirk the other day he was point- 
ing to only one of the many occasions on which British soldiers 
have emerged victorious from conditions which should have 
made it impossible. Not only that—they have emerged, 
grumbling as is their way, but leaving a trail of magnificence 
behind them. 

This being understood, it ought to be realised that a great 
deal too much may be made of German “ cowardice.” The 
Germans invent nothing ; they observe, examine, docket and 
develop. The tactics of infiltration which were suggested by a 
French officer in the Great War have been boldly adopted and 
pressed to their logical conclusion. The essence of this form 
of attack is to seize upon every point of weakness in the enemy 
position and press ahead without limit or reserve ; to avoid 
strong points and, in case of being held up by them, to summon 
or wait for further assistance. For the purpose of assault, 
“groups ” were organised to form the spearhead of the advance, 
and their orders were to press straight ahead, leaving to other 
formations the work of clearing up. Once this is grasped, it is 
easy to see to what lengths the application may be pushed, and 
pushed profitably and reasonably. There is no advantage to 
be gained by an ordinary infantry unit rushing a machine-gun 
hest or a concrete emplacement. The Germans have studied the 
history of the Battle of Somme (1916). They saw the smallness 
of the gain and the greatness of the cost. The deduction drawn 
from it is that there is no point in using a man for what 
artillery, machine-guns or aeroplanes can do much better. 

In action, this means that refusal to take avoidable risks 
which has been labelled too readily “ cowardice.” Why should 
the Germans attack superior force, whether it come from fiery 
morale or greater numbers, if they can avoid it? It represents 
a form of waste. The Germans are not at all sensitive about 
the waste of human life as such, and there cannot be the 
smallest doubt that they have driven their army as far as human 
flesh and blood can go. But they do not wantonly waste their 
material. If the operations call for superhuman endurance, for 
some tactical or strategical reason, the men will be pushed to 
the limit. They are regarded as mere ciphers and not as human 
beings. But even ciphers are not infinitely replaceable at a 
given moment and place. The Germans count upon discipline 
to play the role of courage, and so far they have not counted in 
vain. Most soldiers who have fought in Belgium and France 
have witnessed cases of apparent complete defiance of imminent 
death on the part of Germans. They have even suggested that 
only hypnotism can account for such disregard of certain risks. 


They have also, perhaps, seen cases of Germans running 
from the bayonet or resting inactive before a position which 
its defenders knew a good puff of wind might destroy. In 
many cases such as the latter the tactical needs of the situation 
explain everything, and it is not easy on the British side of 
the line to guess the German tactical situation. What it seems 
imperative to realise is that though we may well conclude that 
British morale in general is higher, that high morale is more 
widely and evenly distributed among our troops, most of the 
evidences of inferior morale on the part of Germans are the 
expression of a particular strategy and tactics. This even 
applies in part to the position in the air. It is not wholly the 
same as that upon the ground, since this is mainly corporate 
morale, whereas the ascendency in the air depends upon selec- 
tive individual morale. But when bombers fly from fighters 
it is not necessary to think they do so because they are 
“cowards.” Their role is to bomb certain objectives and not 
to attack fighters ; and when they come from near bases they 
may be able to return and accomplish their task later on. It 
will be very unwise to conclude that if they are ordered to 
attack Britain in force and fight it out they will not do so. 

There are other implications, however, from a recognition 
of this principle: it is applied to strategy as well as to tactics, 
and as we see clearly that the task of invasion from the sea is 
going to be a very difficult job, it may be that the attack will 
not come from that precise point, at all events not at first. 
The Germans did not have much trouble with the defensive 
line on the southern frontier of Belgium because they took it 
in reverse, though in the days immediately preceding the 
evacuation from Dunkirk they were engaged at Cassel and 
Roubaix on these positions which the French actually fought in 
Is it impossible that the Germans should be able to 
outflank our defences? The question of parachutists has been 
considered and provision made against it. Presumably, these 
provisions apply also against troop-carrying aeroplanes and 
troops carried by gliders. This last expedient has, in fact, 
proved formidable. The great new fort Eben Emael, standing 
upon its* commanding cliff, was taken in this way, as the 
defenders did not hear the approach of the attackers. 

But judging the defences as we have seen them, they should 
be adequate to such demands. It is in the sphere of organisation 
that the test may be most searching. We may now be content 
that we have got the best team for the training and executive 
command of the defence, and a considerable amount of work 
has been put into harmonising and correlating the various 
elements of the defence. But is it quite clear how all the 
commands fit in with each other, and how far the writ of the 
Commander-in-Chief runs? If invasion should take place there 
will be no time for discussion of who is in charge of this or 
that service, and unless everything is wor*ed out in advance 
there is bound to be friction and the possibility of a break- 
down. 

There is yet another way in which this principle may con- 
dition the developments. It is true that the Germans now 
say that “the war is on”; but they have been saying that for 
so long that the words have ceased to have any definite mean- 
ing. What we wish to know is which war? It is possible 
that recognising the stubbornness of the defence of Britain 
Hitler will not attack it directly at all. What would happen 
if he should attack it via Ireland? I cannot help thinking that 
apart from the greater ease of policing the approaches to Eire, 
there should be no more difficulty of successfully invading it 
than there was in overrunning Holland. Are we as thoroughly 
prepared for an attempted invasion from the west either via 
Ireland or direct? A great stretch of the country nearest the 
Continent is mined. But it is difficult to conceive the mining 
of the whole country, and as a fact the western side is less 
protected in this way because it is less accessible. 

One other loophole still exists that might provide an entry 
for Hitler. When he broke through the Meuse line at Sedan 
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the success was due to the general opinion that he could not 
concentrate in the Ardennes and in any case he could not get 
across the Meuse. Hence the troops allocated to the defence 
of the sector were few, poorly trained and weakly officered. 
They did not even take their job seriously, and, as M. Reynaud 
said, not all the divisions were even on the spot. That weak- 
ness derived from the unshakeable conviction of the impregna- 
bility of that particular sector. Is there any particular sector 
of our defences which is regarded as impregnable either because 
of its intrinsic strength or from its presumed inaccessibility? 
If there is, that is a weak point which may be even now 
engaging the loving attention of Hitler’s staff. 

Our safeguard against this and many other dangers is that 
our soldiers are not the sort of brilliant men who understand 
everything but the obvious. France was lost because her sol- 
diers were too brilliant to be competent. Ours happily are too 
competent to be brilliant, and this is not the type of mind to 
overlook the possibilities in an impressive defensive position. 
Yet it is to be hoped they will study the full implication of the 
Germans’ new tactics, since, whenever or wherever they strike, 
their offensive will be built up on them. 


THE ENLISTMENT OF 
BRAINS 


By VISCOUNT SAMUEL 


HE great part that has been played by Britain in the world’s 

history is due, plainly enough, to geographical position, 
climate and resources, combined with the character of the 
people—their energy and tenacity, honesty and humanity. But 
those qualities are not enough. The British are now faced by 
another nation—intelligent, painstaking, brave, violent and 
ruthless, and twice as numerous. Britain has to gather to her 
aid the men of her Commonwealth and the resources of her 
Empire. Even that will not suffice. In this hard competition, 
covering the whole field of industry and commerce, diplomacy 
and war, she must make full use of her brains. 

Our weakness has been there. In the development of national 
education, at every stage Germany has been ahead of us. 
General and compulsory education, the extensions of the school 
age, the provision of secondary and technical schools, the deve- 
lopment of physical training—in all these things the Germans 
have been the pioneers and we have come lingering after. The 
tone of our national life had been set by a “ governing class ” 
not remarkable for putting a high value on keen intelligence or 
scientific training. The system of classical education, dating 
from the Renaissance, had left the greater part of our thinkers 
and writers, our Ministers, Members of Parliament, civil ser- 
vants, quite ignorant of science and all it means ; regarding that 
ignorance even as something distinguished and honourable. In 
Germany it was otherwise. If Germany had not spoilt herself 
by her persistent militarism it would have gone hard with 
Britain long since. 

Efforts have been gradually made in more recent times to 
make good the arrears. National education, from top to 
bottom, has been expanded, and to some extent transformed ; 
but slowly and often reluctantly. No sensible man would wish 
to neglect the humanities and the arts, to abandon a broad 
culture and the philosophic outlook, and to aim at a merely 
technical civilisation. But, as has been said by Professor 
Bernal, one of the leaders of the newer movement, “ The old 
contrast, often amounting to hostility, between scientific and 
humane subjects needs to be broken down and replaced by a 
scientific humanism.” 

This war has caught us during the transition. A large body 
of capable scientists has grown up; they are eager to be of 
service. Some Ministers and heads of Departments under- 
stand the need and are as eager to use them; others not. A 
group of practical men of science, leaders in their several 
branches, have lately come together ; knowing the facts, chafing 
at obvious failures, seeing clearly the needs of the moment and 
hearing the call for instant action, they have set out to make 
plain to the nation, and especially to all in authority, the present 
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defects and what they hold to be the remedies. They hay 
published their statement as a sixpenny Penguin book, with 
the title Science in War. Twenty-five scientists have joined jp 
this undertaking. The book is anonymous—not in order to 
conceal insignificance in the writers, but rather for the contrary 
reason. Anyone who is in touch with this group knows them 
to be eminent men, several among them with nation-wide 
reputations. But they are almost all now actively participating 
in the actual work of administration ; to set their names to 
their contributions would only have been a check on their free. 
dom of speech and an embarrassment. 

The book begins with examples of what science has already 
accomplished, here and elsewhere, as a plea for giving to 
scientists further encouragement and a wider scope. Our 
highly efficient aeroplanes follow “a long story of laborious 
experimental and mathematical study of the nature of air-flow” 
and its effects ; they are the children, in a measure, of pure 
mathematics. The peril of the magnetic mine was countered 
at once by knowledge accumulated in the physical laboratories, 
The new appliances for detecting aeroplanes and submarines at 
a distance might also be cited. Preventive medicine is another 
field. For example, in our armies in the South African War 
there were some 60,000 cases of enteric fever ; in the B.E.F. in 
this war during the early months there was not one. If we 
had neglected science altogether we should have been beaten 
already. If we had fostered it more, the situation would be 
less anxious than it is. 

The tank was a British invention, but it has been the Ger- 
mans who have developed it most. (The same happened in 
the classic case of the aniline dye industry.) In improving the 
tank, and the weapons for countering it, we have undoubtedly 
been slow and negligent. Camouflage is another instance. Our 
writers present a scathing indictment there of inefficiency and 
procrastination. But the greatest failure has been in relation 
to the scientific handling of the question of Food Supply, to 
which a large part of this book is devoted. 

The scope for the increase of home production of food by 
scientific methods is immense. Note, for example, this single 
fact: the consumption of nitrogenous fertilisers (in pounds of 
nitrogen) per acre of arable land is 60.4 in Holland, 46.6 in 
Belgium, 22.6 in Germany, and 8.8 in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Or consider again that “animal pests devour or spoil, every 
year, a tenth of our aggregate farm crops and nearly a fifth of 
our fruit and vegetable crops ; these are the regular losses, not 
those due to special outbreaks and epidemics, which can lead to 
even greater damage.” Indispensable vitamins, manufactured 
chemically, could be supplied in sufficient quantity to every 
individual in the nation at a total annual cost of less than 
£2,000,000. The authors go so far as to declare, “ If the 
resources of science were fully mobilised there is little doubt 
that we could produce within our island sufficient food to feed 
adequately our entire population.” But, they say, “ it is to our 
lasting disgrace that in time of peace we had no national food 
policy and made no use of the great advances in the science of 
nutrition. . . . During the first winter of war the only con- 
structive effort to stimulate agricultural production was the 
ploughing-up campaign. The advice of scientific experts was 
neither sought nor encouraged. So far as agriculture was con- 
cerned this was to be a non-scientific war.” 

With the change of Government a few months ago, and 
under the stern pressure of military events, there has come a 
different spirit. At last an authoritative committee has been 
set up to determine what are the kinds and the quantities of 
foodstuffs that the nation needs for health and efficiency. One 
of the first consequences has been the decision, just announced, 
to “fortify” the whole supply of white bread with Vitamin B: 
and calcium salt. In other fields as well there has been an 
awakening. But our authors insist that, over a great part of 
the national activities, there is still a “lack of effective organi- 
sation of scientific work. ...A large proportion of the 
scientific brains in this country are not used at all... . In 
dealing with old problems the best use is often not made of 
existing knowledge. In dealing with new problems there is 
little disposition to initiate and carry out high-speed research.” 
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[ have given only a few samples from this remarkable book. 
It treats also of questions of industrial management and welfare, 
national morale and efficiency, and many more. 

The war will be decided by events—on the sea, in the air 
and on the battle-field. Those events themselves will be deter- 
mined, for good or for ill, first by the valour and skill of our 
men in the services, but also by the quantity and excellence of 
the equipment we can give them, and by the strength and spirit 
of the home population. How those supplies and those qualities 
can best be maintained Science in War helps to show. For six- 
pence we have here a prescription for the aids to victory. It is 
vital that the nation should enlist the service of all its best 
brains. This book tells us ways to do it. 


THE COMMUNAL MEAL 


By KENNETH LINDSAY, M.P. 


HERE are four main reasons why communal feeding will 

become more important as the war continues, and a fifth 
reason which is so obvious and perhaps predominating that I 
will mention it forthwith even in Budget week: communal 
feeding is in round figures one-third cheaper. People do not 
always prefer the cheaper article, even if its quality is assured. 
Indeed the happy habit of the family meal would not easily have 
made way for the communal meal unless other causes had 
provoked the change. 

As for the main reasons, first of all there has been an up- 
rooting of adults and children from their homes on a scale 
unparalleled in our history. When the men or women are in 
the fighting services—and there must be over two million of 
them—communal feeding is the order of the day. It will be 
remembered, however, that in the early days of the war many 
complaints were made, Sir Isidore Salmon was made honorary 
caterer and later Mr. Oliver Stanley was forced to increase the 
number of cooks. Without underestimating the gigantic nature 
of the task, we assume now that the forces are properly fed. 
But Total Warfare calls for a radical reorganisation of civilian 
life, because war has come to the home front. Nor is it only 
a question of feeding A.R.P. workers and evacuee children. 

The second reason for an extension of communal meals is 
due to the number of women entering industry. The largest 
unused reservoir of man-power is the eight and a-half million 
married women, who are not according to Mr. Bevin “ gainfully 
employed.” If any considerable number of them are to be 
ised in the national war effort, somebody must relieve them 
of the jobs they are doing now, catering and preparing 
meais three times a day and looking after their children. This 
will mean more créches, more nursery classes and above all 
more communal feeding. It is significant that the Cambridge- 
shire War Agricultural Committee has asked the Education 
Committee to organise school meals for all children in rural 
areas, in order to free their mothers for work in the fields. 

rhirdly, it may become increasingly important to exercise 
the utmost economy in the consumption of food and fuel. In 
this connexion it is worth remembering that any form of com- 
munal feeding is at present outside the rationing system as far 
as the individual is concerned. By having his meals in cafés 
and canteens a man can eat double or treble his personal meat- 
ration in a week. Sooner or later this loophole in the rationing 
system must be closed. Apart from this gap, which cannot have 
escaped the authorities, there are considerable egonomies to be 
made, whether in preparing fish, making tea, peeling potatoes 
or, above all, in cooking meat. That excellent organisation, the 
Women’s Voluntary Services, can explain these dark details with 
greater clarity than an inexperienced male. 

he last main reason for extending communal feeding is the 
possibility of provision being needed for homeless air-raid 
victims who will need food at short notice. Some authorities 
who already maintain feeding-centres have ambitious schemes, 
but the majerity have faithfully followed Ministry of Health 
instructions to provide blankets, bovril and biscuits for forty- 
eight hours until re-billeting can take place. But of course 
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the new homes may not have the resources to deal with any 
large numbers. Here at any rate is a case for more comprehen- 
sive planning. 

Among existing schemes the resources for feeding school- 
children are a big factor. In a given year no fewer than 
150,000 different children receive free meals ; Liverpool, for 
example, feeds over 11,000 children a day from its kitchen. 
Then another 50,000, mostly in country districts, pay between 
2d. and 4d. for a mid-day meal in the new Senior School 
canteens: often a proportion of the vegetables are grown in 
the school garden, and the general civilising effect of the daily 
common meal is now well established. Gradually the rural 
housewife is learning that Is. 3d. a week for good, wholesome 
meals is cheaper than the proverbial lunch of sandwiches. With 
the growing concentration of children in country areas a totally 
new problem has arisen, and at the moment the W.V.S. are 
themselves feeding thousands of evacuees in village halls and 
institutes. 

As would be expected in England, there are innumerable 
combinations of schemes run by different authorities. I choose 
one authority to explain my point. Within its area there are 
eleven canteens, where breakfasts and lunches are supplied 
regularly seven days a week, for necessitous children. Mothers 
(feeding and ante-natal) have their midday meal at 11.15 a.m. 
before the children and A.R.P. wardens at 12.30. The same 
existing school canteens are used as the nucleus of the emer- 
gency scheme. In another large and industrial city no school 
meals are served except in a school for mental defectives, though 
most of the modern factories have large and well-equipped 
canteens which are overcrowded owing to the abnormal increase 
in staffs and shifts. Restaurants and cafés are poor and few. 

This week I visited a new experiment where a well-known 
firm with large experience in catering for its own employees (it 
feeds 18,000 of them every day) has started a cookhouse and 
canteen within the community-centre of a large block of 
working-class flats. I saw children feeding alone, children in 
families, workers from a neighbouring aircraft-factory and 
old-age pensioners, while scores of women carried away hot 
dishes to their flats, thus saving the domestic gas-account. It 
was obvious from the stories which each one told me that the 
well-cooked sixpenny two-course dinner was a godsend. To 
the old-age pensioner it meant five hot meals a week instead 
of two. It would appear that the experiment in blocks of flats 
might be repeated with advantage and economy in a thousand 
other places. 

There are many other examples of successful communal 
schemes. For many years Christ’s Hospital at Horsham has 
economised on school meals and only recently the Headmaster 
of Malvern quoted the experience of his own school when 
evacuated to Blenheim. The facts of war had taught him how 
to make considerable economy. The W.V.S., already mentioned, 
feeds 60,000 people a day in non-mobile canteens and in 
addition hundreds of thousands of troops and A.R.P. workers, 
sometimes with full meals and sometimes with snacks. 

My investigations and analysis have taught me two things. 
War has brought home many neglected economies about feed- 
ing and cooking and secondly a far simpler administrative scheme 
is required from the Government. Why is there a dearth of 
good, cheap communal feeding-centres? The Ministry of Food 
is now making a survey of all existing catering establishments 
in order to obtain information regarding premises and equip- 
ment. I wish they would also tell us something about quality 
and costs. My friends from the aircraft-factory explained to 
me that a hot meal of good quality made all the difference to 
them when working from 8 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. Such a meal 
could be provided everywhere if reasonable numbers are assured. 
Sometimes the factory is the unit but sometimes not: geography 
and local conditions are often the determining factor. In a 
word, a communal feeding-centre may exist in the middle of 
a crowded poor district, on a new housing estate, in a block of 
flats or in a factory. 

Until the war forced this new problem on us, and even now, 
it has been nobody’s business to make any comprehensive 
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analysis or plans. The lower-paid worker has been the victim 
of bad and unskilled cooking. If the communal meal has come 
to stay there must be a canteen supervisor in every local 
authority and there must be a trained staff of cooks and caterers 
to replace the well-intentioned but often haphazard provision of 
private enterprise. At the moment voluntary labour is often 
used, but this can hardly become the normal practice, especially 
as many poorer areas have no reservoir of voluntary service. 
Mr. Bevin has appointed welfare officers all over the country 
to make arrangements for factory workers, but this will not 
prevent wasteful overlapping between four different Govern- 
ment departments. In any case the Civil Commissioner has 
power to take them all over in case of an emergency. If whole- 
some food and good cooking are as important as the Ministry 
of Food rightly thinks, the Ministry should take the initiative 
now. It has the food, it controls rationing, it can estimate 
requirements, it has the necessary experience, it also has the 
confidence of the country. Let it act in full co-operation with 
voluntary and statutory bodies. A supreme opportunity offers. 


AMERICA PREPARES 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 
By Air-Mail. 


HE creation of a vast citizen-army in the United States 
is now under way; the Government, with national opinion 

likely to come along enthusiastically, is ready for the re- 
orientation of British economic policy in this direction which 
the blocking of the continent has made necessary ; and with 
the Havana Conference new efforts are in process to mobilise 
and channel the economic sinews of still-neutral democracy. 

These three situations or processes are the most important 
things to record from this side of the Atlantic as the Chicago 
Convention of the Democratic Party meets—whatever may be 
the state of affairs when this manuscript reaches the other side 
of the ocean. They are written as we wait in Chicago for 
the presidential and vice-presidential choices of the party 
that has been in power for eight years. While we correspon- 
dents—unlike the readers of these words—do not yet know 
the choice of the Democrats, we are certain of one thing: that 
both Republicans and Democrats are united in repudiating 
isolationism, and are looking ahead to progressive steps through 
which the nation can do its part to preserve democracy. 

Toward British readers one feels apologetic again: apologetic 
that American opinion is by no means ready to plunge this 
Republic into the war. American thinking goes up and down. 
There is at base the same old sentiment: hostility to Hitler, 
but equal hostility to an overseas adventure under the dark and 
uncertain auspices. Atop these familiar currents, the nation 
alternates between a certain defeatism and fear which would 
say that American intervention comes too late, and a 
deep admiration for British defenders which would urge this 
nation into action now before matters become any worse. 
Immediately after the collapse of France the defeatism was 
strong. But as Britain rallied and consolidated, as the R.A.F. 
proved its mettle again and again, as the Fleet took Nelsonian 
action at Oran, public admiration and sympathy grew greater. 
These alternating currents still proceed. They seem no nearer 
climax than they were last September. Rash prophets who 
said the United States would be in the war six or nine months 
after it began have been confounded. It is equal folly to 
phophesy today. America wants to defend democracy on 
the best possible terrain, and is not altogether convinced that 
Europe is that terrain, even for naval co-operation with Britain, 
events having come to their present pass. 

But, getting back to the three situations outlined in the 
opening, certain aspects can be described factually: 

The Administration is steadily trying to get a Conscription 
Bill through Congress. The President has already taken the 


first step in that direction by calling up four divisions of the 
National Guard, some 50,000 men, with the likelihood of many 








more to follow. The National Guard is, of course, similar to 
the British Territorials. Those now called up represent only 
about one-seventh of this “ citizen army,” whose members dri] 
once or twice a week on top of their regular jobs, and have an 
annual refresher period in camp. But the 50,000 would furnish 
a staff to help the Regular Army in training the 300,000 to 
400,000 conscripts which the Administration hopes to draft by 
September 1st. The law authorising conscription faces real 
opposition. Even if it is not passed, calling-up and training of 
the remaining 300,000 National Guardsmen would furnish 
about all the Regular Army could handle and house and train, 
Calling these reserves, which Congress would certainly approve, 
is actually a first step in the conscription process, and a practical 
one. If the further stages in conscription are authorised, the 
Army would have 930,000 men in training by October Ist, and 
1,415,000 by April, 1941. This man-power programme, added 
to the new $5,000,000,000 re-armament request just presented 
by the President, and plus our already extensive naval building, 
would carry far toward desired objectives the whole range of 
American re-armament. It has, of course, the most immense 
bearing on the world situation. 

The American industrial, agricultural, and general economic 
framework is beginning to realise what the fall of France means 
to Anglo-American trade relations. Can the British and the 
American economies be knit together as the British and French 
were? What does this bode for the United States? And for 
the whole western hemisphere? It would appear that American 
firms and farmers must now take the place of the French as 
suppliers of Great Britain, in so far as these needs cannot be 
met in the Commonwealth. And in turn, the United States 
should be willing to accept some of the British exports which 
formerly flowed to France, in so far as they can avoid war’s 
dislocations and continue to be shipped. Herein lie vast impli- 
cations. The United States is always more ready for economic 
collaboration than for political. Under the present Adminis- 
tration, special reciprocal trade agreements are familiar. No 
doubt the new British commercial agents en route or in this 
country already, such as Sir Frederick Phillips and Mr. T. H. 
Brand, will have a sweeping mission ahead of them. They will 
find the United States ready to talk, not exclusively for its own 
business profit, but in order to assist economically in the 
salvation of democracy. 

Such economic collaboration as can be worked out in 
Washington will have a great bearing upon the Havana Con- 
ference. One should be under no illusions about the Latin 
American nations. They will go where their economic 
interests lie, for they have little choice. And the United States 
cannot offer them a great deal as a customer. Only the Central 
American States and Brazil find a major outlet in this country. 
Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Chile, Peru—all turn largely 
toward Europe. But if Britain and America could reach 
economic accord and be able to offer formally to Latin America 
the triangular trade which they normally offer informally, then 
it might be possible to save these nations from the economic 
clutches of the Axis. Brazil can be turned off like an electric 
light by the United States if we cut down on coffee and a few 
other imports. But if the United States and Britain can to 
gether make it worth Argentina’s while to co-operate with them, 
it will mean a vast strengthening of the British blockade of the 
continent and an equivalent defense of the Monroe Doctrine. 

But with the best of luck and wisdom, the Axis pull on the 
European exporting nations of Latin America will be great, and 
probably it will only be possible to mitigate its effects, not block 
them altogether. Meantime, the Good Neighbour policy of 
the United States towards Latin America—our appeasement 
programme which has up to now shown splendid results— 
comes under great stress. In the face of Nazi pressure, the 
Colossus of the North, as this country has long been called 
in Latin America, may have to start acting like a Colossus. 
The Big Stick will not be enough by itself. But United States 
rearmament, diplomatic energy and economic collaboration 
with Britain ought to achieve all that is possible in keeping 
Nazi influence out of Latin America and by the same token 
assist the British task in Europe. 
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These are longish-range plans. For the moment, the eyes 
and the heart of nearly every American are upon the Battle of 
Britain. Every nation, no doubt, in the end saves itself by its 
own efforts. That is what Britain is doing now, and what the 
United States will have to do in its time, if it is to be saved, 
whoever wins. 


DRAKE’S WAY 


By A. L. ROWSE 


ANY people—the Government itscif, to judge from some 

of its pronouncements—have been struck by the 
similarity of our situation today to that in 1587-8, that earlier 
and no less grave crisis in our history when we awaited the 
fruition of all the preparations throughout the Spanish Empire 
in Europe and America for a descent upon this island. At 
this comparable moment, in the same week as the Armada 
was brought to battle in the Channel, it is more than interest- 
ing, it is exciting to listen to the views of Drake himself on 
the absorbing question of offensive versus defensive, whether 
it is better to await the enemy’s blow in your own waters, on 
your own soil, or whether the best defence is not to carry the 
war :nto his. 

Here are Drake’s views, as I took them down some years 
ago from the actual letters he wrote from Plymouth to the 
Queen (now, alas, no longer to be seen, since present circum- 
stances have closed the Public Record Office) I seem still 
to see in my mind’s eye the large folded pages covered with 
that firm, fluent, confident handwriting, the ink rather purplish 
in places as if some water had fallen upon it, the glisten of 
sand here and there as if it were not three hundred and fifty 
years ago that that hand scattered the sand upon the page. 
What memories it brings back! Memories of ceaseless watch- 
ing in the Channei and along the coasts, then, as now, of 
anxiety and courage in time of trial, of energy and spirit 
crowned with ultimate and deserved victory. 

Drake’s views are expressed at length and copiously ; none 
of your strong-silent-man nonsense with him; he had the 
superb natural eloquence of the great man of action, like 
Nelson, like Cromwell, and he was not afraid to let himself 
go. The situation, it will be remembered, was that while 
Philip was completing his preparations in Lisbon, the cautious 
Burghley and Elizabeth were playing upon their second string, 
peace talks with Parma in the Netherlands. At the same time 
they wrote to Drake for his opinion as to the best way to break 
up the concentration of ships at Lisbon. 

He declared himself in general in favour of a descent upon 
the enemy’s coast, a surprise attack upon his shipping and trans- 
ports, breaking up and destroying them so that there would be 
no invasion. And he had shown with brilliant success how it 
could be done the year before at Cadiz, “the singeing of the 
King of Spain’s beard.” Now, in the spring of 1588, he urged 
again and again a descent upon Lisbon to break up the still 
greater concentrations there, before they became too vast an 
armada to attack with impunity. For various reasons the Govern- 
ment hesitated, giving Philip the opportunity to draw his forces 
together, made up of the contingents from different parts of 
Europe under his control. They hesitated until in fact the 
Armada was assembled ; the invasion of England was possible, 
the issue doubtful. 

To the Queen’s inquiry what was now to be done, Drake 
replied: “ Truly this point is hardly to be answered as yet, for 
two special causes ; the first for that our intelligences are as 
yet uncertain. The second is the resolution of our own 
people, which I shall better understand when I have them at 
cea. . . . But if your Majesty will give present order for our 
proceeding to the sea, and send to the strengthening of this 
fleet here four more of your Maijesty’s good ships and those 
sixteen sail of ships which are preparing in London, then shall 
your Majesty stand so well, with God’s assistance, that if the 
fleet come out of Lisbon, as long as we have victual to live 
withal upon that coast they shall be fought with, and I hope 
through the goodness of our merciful God in such sort as shall 
hinder his quiet passage into England.” 
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As for morale—that much-abused, but still useful, word— 
Drake wrote: “I assure your Majesty I have not in my life- 
time known better men and possessed with gallanter minds than 
your Majesty’s people are for the most part, which are here 
gathered together voluntarily to put their hands and hearts to 
the finishing of this good piece of work, wherein we are all 
persuaded that God the giver of all victories will in mercy look 
upon your most excellent Majesty and us your subjects who for 
the defence of your Majesty, our religion and natural country 
have resolutely vowed the hazard of our lives.” 

(How Elizabeth took the godly element in all this we do not 
know; in general she could not bear Protestant sermonising: she 
preferred to do her own. She once said of Hawkins, when he 
tried a little on her, “ God’s truth! This fellow went away a 
soldier and hath come home a prating divine.”’) 

Then follows a famous sentence which could not be bettered 
as summing up Drake’s general conception of strategy: 

“The advantage of time and place in all martial! actions is 
half a victory, which being lost is irrecoverable. Wherefore, 
if your Majesty will command me away with those ships that 
are here already and the rest to follow with all possible expedi- 
tion, I hold it in my poor opinion the surest and best course.” 

Sull the Queen did not show her hand. A fortnight later 
Drake returned to the attack: “ Most renowned prince, I 
beseech you to pardon my boldness in the discharge of my 
conscience, being burdened to signify unto your Highness the 
imminent dangers that in my simple opinion do hang over us. 
That .if a good peace for your Majesty be not forthwith con- 
cluded (which I as much as any man desireth), then these 
great preparations of the Spaniard may be speedily prevented, as 
much as in your Majesty lieth, by sending your forces to 
encounter theirs, somewhat far off and more near their own 
coast, which will be better cheap for your Majesty and people, 
and much the dearer for the enemy. . . . I will continually pray 
to God to bless your Majesty with all happy victories. From 
Plymouth this 23rd of April, Your Majesty’s most loyal, Fra. 
Drake.” 

In the end, Drake’s view was accepted, but permission for 
him to set sail was not given until too late; the Armada did 
indeed reach our coasts. Perhaps its ultimate destiny would 
have been the same. 

Such were Drake’s views. Not that one puts them forward 
as dogma to be followed in what may turn out to be very 
different circumstances. But at a time like the present it is 
inspiring to recall them, still more the man who held them 
and the memory of that great moment in our history when, an 
altogether smaller people with vastly inferior resources than we 
have today, we faced undismayed the greatest power in Europe 
and America 


POEM 


Ir would be strange 

If at a crucial question, in wild-beast dens 
Or cellars sweating with pain the stammerers 
Should find their confidence 


It would be strange 

If the haphazard starling learned a neat 
Construction from the goldcrest and the 
Seamless song in a night 


black-cap’s 


It would be strange 

If from the consternation of the ant-hill 
Arose some order angelic, ranked for loving, 
Equal to good or ill 


It would be more than strange 
If the devil we raised to avenge our envy, grief, 
Weakness, should take our hand like a prince and raise us 


And say, “I forgive.” 
C. Day Lewis. 
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THE CINEMA 

The Grapes of Wrath. At the Odeon. 

THE cinema is a young art. It hardly existed at the beginning 
of the century. For forty years it has been largely exploited as 
an industry, as a supplier of cheap entertainment. There have 
been notable exceptions to this industrial concentration ; they 
occurred in Russia, where commercial interests were subordi- 
nated to the vital effervescence of a nation expressing for itself 
a new way of life ; they occurred in post-war Germany, expressing 
the attempts of a people to find a basic and international self- 
respect ; they occurred in France, where men wished to confirm 
in vivid terms the ratson d’étre of a pure but elusive civilisation. 
Even in Hollywood itself the Griffiths, Stroheims and Chaplins 
strove, within the bonds of big finance, to bring the crude essence 
of truth before a puzzled and mass-produced world. In assessing 
The Grapes of Wrath it is only fair to remember the work of the 
pioneers ; for this film is a logical development from their experi- 
ments (whether successful or unsuccessful in terms of box-office). 
It is almost certainly true to say that The Grapes of Wrath could 
not have been made without the previous experience of Pudovkin’s 
Mother, Griffiths’ Isn’t Life Wonderful, Stroheim’s Greed, Pabst’s 
Joyless Street, and Dovshenko’s Earth, But it is equally true to 
say that John Ford’s Grapes of Wrath o’ertops them all as the 
sun the stars. This claim the miserable film-critic can only imple- 
ment by hoping that his recommendations will persuade people 
to go and prove it for themselves. It is, to put it simply, the first 
time that the immense financial and technical resources of Holly- 
wood have been entirely and wholeheartedly devoted to the pre- 
sentation of a vital and highly disturbing human issue, to the 
exclusion of all sensationalism, party catchwords, political creeds, 
or financial considerations. The Grapes of Wrath, in fact, is a 
burning, violent and terrific affirmation of the decency of human 
nature. That it was made in the United States, and about condi- 
tions in the United States, is in itself the finest argument for true 
democratic (or, if you like, socialist) practice that has ever been 
presented. No considerations of so-called box-office appeal 
appear to have entered the minds of its makers; it is a human 
document pure and simple. 

Those who have read John Steinbeck’s novel will not need 
to be reminded of the story—the epic struggle of the dispossessed 
Dust-Bowl farmers who flee from the cold tyranny of banking 
corporations with their tractors and mortgages to the promised 
prosperity of California, whose fruit farmers advertise so glibly 
for eight hundred fruit pickers by means of tens of thousands of 
meretricious leaflets. That is the whole story. The dispossessed, 
in their thousands, trek across an insane continent, and meet a 
hell beside which their original purgatory is a paradise. An 
indictment of American capitalism, you may say. Perhaps. But 
remember our derelict Welsh valleys, our hunger marchers, our 
drift to the South, our Jarrows. This film, based though it is on 
U.S.A. conditions, plunges a stiletto of social guilt into our own 
breasts ; and at no better moment could it do it than now, when 
we are fighting, in the end, for our own rights to fight for human 
betterment among ourselves. 


The first shot of The Grapes of Wrath smacks you slap between 
the eyes—a grey landscape with a dead white sky, and a road 
receding to the horizon where its verges meet ; slashing the fore- 
ground are the gaunt and unattainable telegraph wires ; and in the 
far, far distance is a plodding human figure. In one shot a basic 
statement, and a basic accusation. This opening shot is followed 
by hundreds, each one composed with the combined art of a 
Breughel and Rembrandt, and totalling a vision of human effort 
and human dignity. This story of the Joad family is 
the essence of true tragedy; but it substitutes for the mythic 
Oedipus or Antigone the eternal and much more vital you and 
me—or if you prefer it, the but-for-the-grace-of-God you and me. 


It is almost impertinent to refer to the production qualities of 
the film. The direction, the photography, and the editing, are 
devoted to a grim realism which is strictly and without exaggera- 
tion comparable to the realism of Flaubert, Turgenicv, Daumier, 
and Zola. The Grapes of Wrath is, in fact, the greatest master- 
piece the screen has ever produced ; in it John Ford has estab- 
lished in vivid and inescapable terms the knowledge of good and 
evil. It is the Pilgrims’ Progress of our day and age, and it is the 
ultimate, violent, stick-at-nothing vindication of the democratic 
faith. It was made by a Hollywood company, but no Soviet co- 


operative unit could equal it ; it is a non-party, non-political, non- 
axe-grinding statement ; it tells us that humanity has a soul—a 
soul which it is worth fighting for in very practical terms “ not 
without dust and heat.” 


Basi. WRIGHT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 

Saving Seed 

A SINGLE plant of tobacco (Nicotiana affinis) may succeed jp 
setting 350,000 seeds ; in certain species of orchid this number 
may be increased to a million. Many gardeners must be wonder. 
ing, this year, if it is worth while taking advantage of this prodi. 
gality, in the vegetable garden especially, by saving seeds of their 
own crops. Jf it were essential to save large quantities of flower- 
seeds—this summer has been admirable for dry, clean ripening— 
the answer would be yes. In the vegetable garden there are 
probably not more than half a dozen crops of which, even in 
war-time, it is practical or advisable to save seed. The harvesting 
of seeds of lettuce, cabbage, carrot, turnip, radish, even with the 
object of saving transport, is not worth while. Heavier seeds, 
such as peas, beans, potatoes, shallots, artichokes, should certainly 
be saved. Of peas alone a small country seed merchant informed 
me that he put up no less than 17,000 pint and half-pint packets 
every Spring. Here, as with potatoes, home-grown seed will re- 
lieve transport. Potatoes for seed should be selected from strong, 
good-cropping plants, and should be the size of an egg. Ripened 
until green, they should be stored nose upward in shallow boxes in 
a well-lighted but frost-proof place. Strong, stubby  dark- 
coloured shoots are essential. Beans may be partially dried on 
the plant, and then finished by hanging in a dry, sunny place—the 
sight of thousands of bunches of haricots drying under the caves 
of French houses, in the September sun, is a vivid, instructive 
memory. 


Lime Flowers 

Of one of the medicinal herbs mentioned last week it is pleasant 
to recall that Gilbert White, exactly one hundred and fifty years 
ago this week, had something to say: 

“Lime-trees are fragrant ” (he wrote on July 25th, 1790), “the 
golden tassels are beautiful. Dr. Chandler tells us that in the South 
of France an infusion of the blossoms of the lime-tree, tilia, is in 
much esteem as a remedy for coughs, hoarseness, fevers, &c., and 
that at Nismes he saw an avenue of limes that was quite ravaged and 
torn to pieces by people gathering the bloom, which they dried and 
kept for their purposes. Upon the strength of this information we 
made some tea of lime-blossoms, and found it a very soft, well- 
flavoured, pleasant saccharine julep, in taste much resembling the 
juice of liquorice.” 

Lime seeds also make an excellent pickle ; the method is the same 
as that for nasturtium seeds. 


Compulsory Salvage 

The situation in country places often provides a comment on 
the situation as a whole. Salvage is one of these cases. Six 
weeks ago I was asked by my Rural District Council to arrange 
for the collection of salvage in my own parish. Meetings of 
parishioners were called, helpers enlisted, depots provided, all 
details arranged. Within a few days salvage of all kinds, paper, 
glass, metal, tins, bones, aluminium, poured in. In six weeks the 
quantity of salvage deposited by even a small village can be 
considerable. It had been expected that this salvage, or at least 
some part of it, could be collected each week. No collection has 
yet been made; none appears likely to be made. Somewhere 
behind the enthusiasm, sacrifice and common sense of the village 
people some department or other is asleep. The countryside, it 
seems, can take care of itself. Yet in the countryside there 
remains a vast source of scrap metal which, so far as I know, has 
not yet been tapped. The average English farmyard is a notorious 
resting place of forgotten junk; o!d tractors, broken tools, rusty 
implements, lumps of disused machinery are familiar parts of the 
romantic air of decay. Much of this stuff has, no doubt, been 
picked over by the private junk-men; but another and com- 
pulsory clean-up would still yield some astonishing results. 


The Year Turns 

The year turns, and rain brings a sudden touch of autumn 
to the July countryside. The first plums, Early Rivers, are ripe 
for cooking ; dewberries are heavily bloomed with purple. It is 
possible once more to spend an hour or two in the mushroom- 
field. A few chrysanthemums show buds before their time; 
the regimental companies of zinneas are magnificent; on the 
bowed branches of the almond-trees the nuts hang like green 
peaches. From the tawny masses of the helenium daisies there is 
a sudden royal flickering of Red Admirals ; the tiger-lilies are un- 
furling exotically. There is a strange quietness in bird-life ; but 
once, during an air-raid, there is still another sign of autumn. 
High up against the dangerous white clouds, and for a second 
very like a mass formation of bombers, gathers the first fiock of 
starlings. H. E. Bates. 
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LETTERS TO 


jIn view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. 
reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they 
of compression.—Ed., 


INTERNMENT FOLLIES 


Sir—To intern thousands of refugees without discrimination is both 
stupid and inhuman. The only crime these unfortunate people have 
committed is that of being driven from their homes by the enemy 
whom, in the name of freedom, we are now fighting. The idza that 
they are secretly longing to assist their arch-enemy is preposterous. 

Some cases stand out as involvi ing exceptional hardships. Here are 
a few, just by way of examp!e: 

1) R. F., aged §1, Class C. Viennese Jewish musician. Came to 
England after the Anschluss on the invitation of a former secretary 
of a member of the Cabinet. Suffers from weak heart and had a 
stroke last winter, after which he was for some time unable to speak, 
and from which he has not fully recovered. Arrested in spite of 
medical certificate that he is unfit, and interned on June 28th. A 
fortnight later his family had no news of his whereabouts. 

2) W. W., Austrian, Class C. Suffers from diabetes and will die if 
insulin injection and special diet cease even for a short time. 
Arrested without warning. Had no opportunity of obtaining insulin 
to take with him. 

(3) G. F., aged 31, Class C. Austrian writer, non- Aryan Christian. 
Came to England after the Anschluss at the invitation of a British 
subject, in whose house he has lived ever since. Suffers from nervous 
heart, blood-pressure, effects of hernia and migraine. General health 
and nervous condition bad. Letters to War Office asking to know his 
whereabouts in order that medical supplies might be sent not answered. 

4) J. S., aged 56, Austrian Jewess, widow. Came to England July, 
1938, at the invitation of her niece’s husband, a British subject by 
birth. After Easter this year, with the permission of the Home Office, 
she visited English relatives in Jersey. On June 21st, with the per- 
mission of the Jersey authorities, she came to Southampton with the 
Arrested in Southampton. Kept there two days in 


other evacuees. 
No answer made to application 


prison. Now in Holloway prison. 
for release over a fortnight ago. Prison diet disagrees with her. 
_ tives not allowed to send her food. In bad state of mental 
depression, and ~ is had te be seen by prison doctor on account of this. 
This sort of thing is commonplace in Nazi Germany. But it is not 
good enough for Britain. All people of good will and _ intelligence 
who still believe in democracy and human rights should write to their 
M.P.s. Copies of this statement can be obtained from this address free 
of charge.—Yours truly, V. OGILVIE. 
162 Westbourne Grove, London, W. 11. 


Sir,—In your issue of July 19th you refer to a letter in The Times 
dealing with the cases of my son:and husband. The writer of that 
letter is not known to me personally, and I was not shown the letter 
before it was printed. While I am greatly obliged to you (and all 
other Englishmen) for taking an interest in my family’s case, I feel 
it my duty to state that a few details in that letter, and consequently 
in your paper’s reference to it, were not quite correct. 

1) Father and son were not interned together. My son was 
interned on May 12th from Cambridge, in common with all male 
aliens (Austrian and German). My husband was interned from 
London on June 25th. Both are C cases. 

2) Parents of boys deported to Canada were not informed by 
telegram afterwards. The facts were that I had asked the headmaster 
of my son’s school, the Leys, who had made the application for his 
release, to inquire for particulars. The Home Office had already 
addressed various inquiries to him and to me which made us feel 
rather certain that the boy’s release was well on the way. On 
July roth the headmaster sent a wire with pre-paid return answer 
to the commandant of the camp where my son was ; the answer read: 
“Sent to Canada July 4th.” This is the only information received 
so far. 

As far as I know, my husband is still in a camp near Liverpool. 
He did not ask to be sent after his son, nor was he told that he might 
be sent to Australia as far as is known to me. But as Canada was not 
to take any married men, he would probably have to go to Australia 
if he were sent out of the country. 

It may be of interest to you and to the British public that last 
Thursday, July 18th, I got a letter from the Home Office that instruc- 
tions had been given to the War Office for the release of my son—on 
the condition that he proceeds direct home. Unfortunately this is 
out of the question, as he was sent to Canada two weeks ago; we 
have no information about his whereabouts. The question seems now 
to arise who is to pay for his fare back from Canada?—Yours faith- 
fully, CHARLOTTE LUETKENS. 

47 Albany Street, London, N.W. 1. 


Sir.—In view of what was said in the debate in the House as 
reported in Hansard, the following facts may be of interest. They 
seem to this committee to show a most careless lack of feeling and 
want of imagination. 


A lad of 19, in the care of this committee, was working as an 


agricultural labourer in this neighbourhood. His parents, also in this 
district, were in domestic service. The boy was interned in May and 
sent, vid Huyton, to Promenade Camp, 1.0.M. When his mother 
applied on July 12th for permission to see him she received a telegram 
from the camp commandant saying that he had been “transferred ” 
to Canada on July 14th. Not only was she given no opportunity to 
see him before he went, but as she had only just heard that he had 
gone to Douglas he was still without his clothes and other possessions, 
and has been sent away penniless and with nothing but what he 
stands up in. Meanwhile the father is also interned at Bury. The 
mother is ill and in a state of mind which needs no description. 
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My committee is in a state of acute anxiety lest a similar fate has 
befailen various of their wards: students, agricultural labourers and 
others, from whom they have still received no news though they have 
already been interned for several weeks.—Yours faithfully, 

F. E. PoLiarp, Chairman. 

The Reading and District Refugee Committee, 

38 Oxford Street Chambers. 


WYKEHAMIST DEPORTEE 


S1rR,—On May toth the Hants County Police arrested two Winchester 
College boys—one an Austrian and one a German refugee—both Jews 
—for no other offence than that Winchester is in a prohibited area, 
The German boy, Carl Amberg, had been “adopted ” by my wife and 
myself prior to going to America. He was doing very well at Win- 
chester and was very popular there, notwithstanding his nationality. 
He was a boy of considerable charm and culture, and was quite a 
promising ‘cellist. 

I at once petitioned for his release, offering to have his education 
continued in an area not prohibited. After about six weeks’ considera- 
tion the Home Office informed me on June 28th that instructions had 
been given for his release to live at Croydon but not at Winchester. 
Meanwhile the boy had been moved from camp to camp, at most of 
which he was underfed. As I heard no more I wrote the Commandant 
at the Isle of Man on July 9th but have received no reply. However, 
on July 17th I received a reply telegram saying that he had been 
sent to Canada on July 4th, so that, apparently, his future career has 
been seriously compromised. He was not allowed to say goodbye either 
to his sisters, his Winchester friends or ourselves. All his belongings 
remain in my house or at Winchester. 

What possible advantage could be gained by interning public school 
boys, and what had this boy done to be treated as a criminal? He is 
only sixteen, had suffered persecution in Germany and is thoroughly 
pro-British. If I had sent him to Rugby or Harrow, or almost any 
other school, all would be well-—he received nothing but kindness at 
Winchester—but how was I to know that I was doing wrong in sending 
him there? I presume the War Office officials took no notice of the 
Home Office instructions for his release and I understand that some 
other public school boys have been treated in the same way. Apart 
from the above considerations, what is it costing the nation to send 
him to Canada and keep him the illi to keep 
him at no cost to anyone but myself?—I am, yours faithfully, 

20 Chichester Road, Croydon. STANLEY J. BENHAM. 


INTERNED ENGLISHMEN 


S1rr,—I read so much in The Spectator and other enlightened journals 
about the refugee internee aliens that I have been wondering whether 
these journals really represent English thought. I know that the 
people of Eng'and have not lost sight of the fact that in Brixton 
and Liverpool prisons, and perhaps elsewhere, there are about a 
thousand Englishmen held without charge or trial, and treated in 
every respect as felons—a thing which, all my life, I have believed to 
be impossible in this country. I have always believed that the right 
of immediate trial was the greatest benefit conferred by English 
nationality; and have been told that that right was one of the things 
sor which we are fighting. Sir John Anderson, on May 9th, prornised 
the House that no action would be taken against any person issuing 
propaganda until a warning in writing had been issued to that person. 
No such warning was issued in any case. Some of these men, there- 
fore, are imprisoned for holding opinions—or expressing the opinions 
they hold—a fact that puts us back several hundred years in our social 
life.-—Yours faithfully, KATHERINE HARDY. 
213 Ladbroke Grove, W. 2. « 


DOGMA OR DOCTRINE ? 


Sir,—It seems to me a convenience in terminology to keep up a 
distinction between “dogma” and “doctrine.” ‘“ Dogma” should 
be used with a communal connotation: it is a belief for which a 
Church, or other community, stands. There must be, in the case of 
any Church, some common basis of beliefs, denial of which disqualifies 
for membership. This use of the term “dogma” corresponds with 
its original application to the distinctive affirmations of a particular 
philosophical school. Dogmas are “enforced” only so far as any 
member of the community who denies them is told “ You cannot be 
regarded as belonging to our society if you do not hold this belief.” 
This does not imply any attempt to compel a person to profess a 
belief he does not hold ; he is merely told that if he does not hold 
a particula belief he cannot be a member of a particular society. 
There is nothing tyrannical in this. Even the Society of Friends, 
the least dogmatic of Christian communities, has dogmas in this 
sense: any member of it who proclaimed certain views would be 
admonished that such views did not accord with the beliefs for 
which the Society stood. It is not true that dogma in this sense is 
unalterable: beliefs in a particular community may change. When 
Robertson Smith was deprived of his office as a teacher in the Scottish 
Free Church, a particular affirmation was a dogma in that community 
which is no longer a dogma today. On the other hand there is in 
every community a certain amount of current doctrine in regard to 
which a variation of belief does not entail exclusion from the com- 
munity. This is so in the most dogmatic of Christian communities, 
the Roman Church. Not everything which is commonly taught is 
de fide. The Immaculate Conception and the Infallibility of the Pope 
were current doctrines long before they became dogmas. In the 
Church of England the variety of doctrines is very great.—I am, sir, 
yours, &c., Epwyn BEVAN. 


The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 
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Sir,—Mr. Sanders, Miss Dorothy Sayers and Canon Potts uphold 
dogma against Dr. Selbie. Mr. Sanders contends that the work of 
a professor or schoolmaster in any faculty only carries conviction to 
his pupils because it has behind it the authority of the learned. TI 
have been a professor for five and a schoolmaster for eighteen years, 
and in my subjects, engineering, mathematics, physics and geography, 
I have little need to appeal to authority. I Appeal to reason. 
Mr. Sanders may reply that he was referring to “ Divinity.” As to 
that, during the eighteemeyears I have taught Scripture my appeal has 
not been to Authority, but to my listeners’ sense of right and wrong, of 
beauty, of courage and of sympathy. Where the accuracy of the 
Bible seemis doubtful I never hes tate to say so, knowing how opinion 
on the text and on miracles changes with increasing knowledge. If 
one appeals to Authority the question arises, “What authority? 
St. Paul, who shows such strange variance from and ignoring of the 
Gespel stories? The Fathers? The Reformers? The Pope? The 
Archbishops? The Moderators?” Where doctors differ ‘ 

Mr. Sanders avers that “an exponent of the Right to Private 
Judgement” accepts Scripture as his inspired material. He is in 
error if he means the only inspired material; indeed, the word 
“inspired” has $0 many meanings that an “exponent” would avoid 
it. Not the Bible alone, but the thoughts of all the ages are his 
material. He would disregard the stage thunder of the Athanasian 

Creed with which Miss Sayers tries to frighten him. 

Canon Potts affirms that dogma is the “considered acceptance of 
the final Chr'stian Body—a decision of a Council.” An “ exponent” 
would remind him that the Holy Spirit guides us into all truth, and 
that there is no reason to think that the goal was reached at the 
Council of Nicaea or in the Baptismal Creed. 

These three defenders of the Faith seem utterly unaware, as so 
many clergy are also, of what laymen really think. Laymen do not 
care to hurt the feelings of their clergy by telling them how much 
they differ from orthodoxy. But they tell each other. The men I 
meet sit very loose indeed to dogmas, and would never “ base their 
life on them” as Canon Potts fondly hopes. They take pride in 
calling themselves Chr stians. But by this they do not signify any- 
thing credal. They know from history and from the present antagon- 
isms between Churches what that leads to; at the best, refusal of 
inter-communion between Roman Catholics and Anglicans, between 
Anglicans and Nonconformists ; at the worst, persecutions, inquisitions 
and Auto-da-fé’s. The Christian fellowship of which they love to be 
members is that pictured in the words and deeds of Jesus. This 
does not mean that they can accept all His words or the actuality of 
all His deeds. It is a fellowship of the love of goodness, as shown 
forth in the Parable of the Good Samaritan and in the Epistle of 

James. And such laymen believe that the clergy are gradually 
coming to think as they do. At least, they hope so.—Yours faithfully, 

Lynwood, Ripon. E. N. MOoz.Ley. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S POLICY 


Sm,—When the history of events leading to the present war will be 
given their true perspective one man and one man alone will be 
condemned by the British people for not warning this nation of 
the consequences of a war with Germany. Knowing the situation as 
he did, Mr. Chamberlain should have pursued a more vigorous policy 
of rearmament, a firmer foreign policy, giving his people the true facts 
of German aims and German war strength. 

He will be condemned for: 

Trusting that a British and French guarantee of Poland would 
be sufficient to prevent Germany invading that country. 

2. Failing to maintain the balance of power in Europe. 

Pursuing a policy of Appeasement, bordering on Isolation, whilst 
at the same time giving guarantees to European States. 

As far back as Sepiember, 1938, I heard Mr. Eric J. Patterson, 
Principal of Ashridge College, say that if Britain became involved in 
a European war it would be over Poland. I was led to believe that 
this was the opinion of the Central Office and that the Chamberlain 
Government were well prepared for this eventuality. 

On August 2§th, 1939, an agreement of mutual assistance was 
concluded in London between Poland and Britain. But two days 
earlier a non-aggression Pact had been signed between Germany and 
the U.S.S.R., of which Article 4 says: “* Neither of the two contract- 
ing parties shall participate in any grouping of Powers which is 
directed directly or indirectly against the other Party.” The Chamber- 
lain Administration had been outwitted and it was now left to Britain 
and France to fight alone with every powerful neutral country siding 
with Germany ; for the Berlin-Rome-Tokio Axis was not broken and 
Hitler, for once keeping a promise to his people, would not fight 
again on two fronts. 

Unlike your correspondents the Misses Oram I am still a Conserva- 
uve, but one who would wish to drive a 100-ton tank through the ranks 
of the Old Brigade. A statesman who has contributed largely to the 
downfali of democracy in other countries should never be allowed to 
remain in the present administration Muir JENKINS 

“ Eastlynne,” Cecil Road, Gowerton, Swansea. 


Sir,—I must disagree with your three correspondents regarding 
Mr. Chamberlain and a Conservative betrayal. If they refer to his 
policy of “appeasement,” he had no alternative. He had to reap 
what others had sown. Continual disarmament and a pacifist outlook 
on the part of the people forced him to it. The country’s general 
acclamation and his reception in London after Munich showed the 
people's relief that, at any rate, time was gained and how right was his 
policy at the time. For some reason “appeasement” is now held in 
odium, yet it is the very policy we are now using with Japan. ‘Today 
it gives us about three months; it gave us twelve in 1939. Certain 
newspapers are conducting a campaign to get rid of the “ Old Gang.” 
They are bold now, they were not so bold two years ago. 

I am not belittling the new members of the Government, but I do 
not believe that they could have roused the country any more had 


not the Germans marched into Holland and Belgium at the time. 
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At least one new Minister was partly responsible for our unprepared. 
ness, because of his refusal to allow preparation for military service 
in another sphere of public life. Only one man can claim to have 
warned the country to rearm, that man is Mr. Churchill—a Conserva- 
tive. Only one man is blindly followed by thinking men and women, 
that man is Mr. Churchill—a Conservative—Yours faithfully, 
Hollin Brigg, Holmbridge, Huddersfield. JOHN BARBER. 


S1r,—As a Conservative who has not met other Conservatives of the 
type mentioned by the Misses Oram in their letter, and as one who 
dislikes vague rhetoric and unsubstantiated accusattons, I should be 
grateful if they would state exactly which “principles” have been 
“betrayed” by the Conservative Party in the House and on which 
occasions. The Conservatives my acquaintance retain a great 
respect and affection for Mr. Chamberlain, even if they do not con- 
sider that his judgement was invariably right, and they will not easily 
be led to accept the expression “ betrayals of princip' e” with reference 
either to his conduct or his Foreign Secretary’ a faithfully, 
61 Kingsgate Street, Winchester. . C. MALLETT. 


MR. J. B. PRIESTLEY ON UCUNNE 


Sir,—If the people of a country are sixty feet high, how would a 
shipwrecked Englishman fare amongst them? Gulliver was Swift’s 
effective answer to this query. If there are precognitions, bits of 
genuine fere-knowledge, how can our concepts connected with time 
be adjusted to include them? In 1937 assembled philosophers dis- 
eussed this second problem at Bristol University. They secured no 
answer, but they were less obdurate towards The Time Probiem than 
Mr. Priestley suggested in The Spectator of July 19th 

Dingle’s review of The Serial Universe, in 1935, certainly implied 
that Dunne is bold and original. When a scientific club discussed 
Dunne’s theories at Leeds University it was very evident that scientists, 
and phile sophers, were prepared to be convinced if Dunne’s logic was 
sound. ‘These are only three significant items out of many. Science 
is too acutely consciovs of the provisional element in its concepts today 
to refuse a sympathetic hearing to Dunne, and philosophy shares this 
attitude with science. 

Mr. Priestley perhaps does not appreciate that both science and 
philosophy must be circumspect about the possibility of precognition 
as well as alive to the possible necessity of re-adapting concepts. The 
student of crustacean pigments must conform his ieas to the obvious 
fact that boiling a lobster turns it red. A precognition is not such 
an indubitable datum. If fore-know!'edge conflicts with our concepts 
connected with time, and if these concepts cannot be effectively 
adapted, then the presumptive precognitions themselves may require 
re-interpretati a. 

Dunne’s Serialism does not provide the necessary adaptation, even 
if it is, with Mr. Priestley’s | approval, now significantly presented in 
Nothing Dies as a “ barrier. 

The infinite regress of the cardinal numbers, 1, 2, 3 .. . is a puzzle 
at its never-ending “end,” but 2 can be seed without counting 3, 
and any number can be counted without counting all the numbers 
beyond it. If 2 could not be counted without counting 3, and so 
on, ne number could be counted without counting all the numbers 
beyond it, and so could never be counted. Dunne’s times are actually 
in an analogous dilemma. Each time requires the time immediately 
beyond it, so that no time ever is secured. Dunne ends the series 
unjustifiably by the arbitrary terminus of absolute time. The times 
also become spaces during the regress, as The Serial Universe admits. 
Dunne’s regresses are vicious because no term in any regress can exist 
without the term next in order, and this is true of any term what- 
ever in the series 

Philosophy must be circumspect about precognition until it is 
made reasonably intelligible. It is quite compatible with an open 
mind, and with admiration for Dunne, to observe that neither his 
Serialism nor his geometrical diagrams nor any other of his ex- 
planatory items has provided that Teasonable intelligibility. 

Mount Hotel, Clarendon Road, Leeds 2. JosHuA C, GREGORY. 








OVERSEAS EVACUATION 


S1r,—If overseas evacuation is now possible the neediest classes are 
obvious: little children, orphan children, children who, for various 
reasons, cannot be evacuated from crowded areas, and children whose 
education is seriously affected by the already existing evacuation within 
this island. 

We were told that richer classes were to be rationed in strict 
preportion. That is a just principle ; but while newspapers publish 
names and numbers of upper-class children who have safely arrived, 
people ask how many of the less fortunate have been even embarked. 
Perhaps many—if so, let the publication of figures prevent what will 
otherwise be a potent cause of social embittermeni. 

Further, any considerable exodus from schools which claim to give 
unique training in qualities of leadership will prove a_ particular 
menace to the future of those schools. In any event, the “ refugee 
spirit, so strongly challenged by “A Parent” in The Times of June 
2oth, is fatal to victory. The boys and girls of today will have the 
task of ordering the new world which must follow our victory; the 
necessary creative power can only be engendered if they experience at 
first hand something of the critical time of that new world’s birth. 
The Vision of the Future belongs to the youth of Britain ; faith that a 
just cause must prevail and courage to live and work (and if need be 
to suffer somewhat) for it will alone enable them to determine upon 
it.—Yours faithfully, F. J. SHIRLEY. 

Carlyon Bay, St. Austell, Cornwall. 


Sir,—I suppose the difficulties which arose in connexion with the 
evacuation under the Government’s Scheme for the Children’s Over- 
seas Evacuation could be overcome by entrusting the International Red 
Cross Society with the execution of this scheme. 

I can imagine that ships flying the Red Cross flag and sailing fully 
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illuminated could proceed safely. to and fro. On their voyage back 
they would of course carry no cargo and no passengers except the 
accompanying staff of nurses, &c.—Yours faithfully, G. H 


Sir,—In your “ News of the Week” of your issue of July 12th under 
the heading “Children for Overseas,” you write: “There would be 
little risk, for even the Nazis can hardly want to torpedo children under 
sixteen.” If you will glance at The Nineteenth Century of June last 
u will see that “Twenty little boy scouts from twelve to sixteen 
years of age, were set up in the market place against a wall and shot. 
No reason was given. A devoted priest who rushed to administer 
the Last Sacrament was shot too.” 
Is it not yet understood in this country what the Germans are? 
FORMER GERMAN PRISONER OF WAR. 


BRITAIN AND CULTURE 


Sir,—I wonder whether after all there is anything in the familiar 
contention, now supported by Mr. Charles Morgan and Mr. Henry W. 
Nevinson, that “ culture” of the brand they have in mind, is, or ever 
has been, more widely diffused in France than in England. Paris for 
Mr. Morgan was (alas, that the past tense should be required) a 
delight because no one considered it a waste of time to discuss for a 
couple of hours certain technicalities of literature. There are, it seems 
to me, reasons for believing that on any given day as many people 
in London as in Paris could have been found employed in literary 
backchat, and that those in Paris would probably not all have been 
Frenchmen. 

Mr. Nevinson asks, “Can one imagine two wounded ‘ Tommies’ 
arguing for a couple of hours on the comparative merits, say, of 
Walter Scott and Dickens?” If by “ Tommies” he means men of 
the regular army the answer is “ N-no.” The regulars were recruited— 
this is the point—almost exclusively from the “uncultured”: the 
French conscript army included all degrees of “culture.” But if 
“Tommies ” can be taken to embrace the civilian soldiers of 1914-1918 
or of 1939-? the answer is “ Yes. Why on earth not? ” 

May I be allowed a reminiscence? In 1916 the enemy near 
Lesboeufs might have overheard a quarrel among a British Lewis Gun 
team. In a voice that certainly carried the fifty yards which separated 
the two posts a corporal was exclaiming: “Which she sits! WHICH 
SHE SITS! The rocks among which she sits! A fool with half 
an ear would have avoided making his prose sound like a ricochet. 
Walter Pater wrote like pussy. Give me Swift.” To which No. 1 
of the gun replied in a scornful shout: “ Swift! The permanent 
latrine wallah! ” 

I cannot swear that the discussion occupied the regulation “ couple 
of hours,” and the “'Tommies ” had not yet been wounded. I should 
add, too, that among the “uncultured” of No. 13 platoon of that 
battalion the phrase which she sits became a catchword of infinite 
applicability, while Walter Pater struck them as so absurd a name 
that for months it provided the answer, sometimes necessarily sotto 
voce, to all questions beginning with Who. 

Laure! Cottage, Mill Hill. 


LIQUOR IN WAR-TIME 


Sir,—May I urge that the War Emergency Liquor Control Board. 
which was set up during the last war under the able chairmanship of 
Lord D’Abernon, should be revived as quickly as possible? The 
purpose of the Liquor Control Board was to. grapple with intem- 
perance in any part of the country where the efficiency. of the nation’s 
war effort was being impaired, and it will be remembered by many 
how effectively and quickly the Board achieved this purpose. 

If we are to prosecute the war with real effectiveness and to achieve 
victory in the shortest possible period of time, we must be prepared 
to deal drastically with anything that is impairing the efficiency of the 
nation. Past experience of statistics indicates the close parallelism 
between high wages and excessive drinking, and it would seem to be 
the right course and in the best interests of the nation as a whole to 
introduce gradually, but in good time, those measures which were 
found of such value in the last war. 

The 1 measures taken by the Control Board duing the last war 
were : 

I Lis imitation of the sale of spirits. 

2. Curtailment of hours of sale. 

3. Prohibition of treating and of incentives to excessive consumption. 

4. Facilities for non-alcoholic refreshment, notably the establishment 
of canteens for munition workers. 

Our experience in Carlisle (and this was also, I believe, the general 
experience elsewhere) during the last war showed clearly what an 
excellent result was achieved by these measures. 

There is no doubt that the British people are prepared to respond 
to any reasonable war-time restrictions if they think that by so doing 
it will make a real contribution to a speedier victory.—Yours faithfully, 

Morton, Carlisle. ROBERT C. CHANCE. 


THE MORAL FACTOR 


Sir,—I am glad that you stressed in last week’s issue the paramount 
importance of the moral factor in this war—because that is the key 
note of “total” war. The dominant note before the war and now, 
both at home and abroad, has been the feeling of frustration—in 
political, economic and social matters—and this has powerfully helped 
the successes of Nazism, which attempts a short cut to achievement. 
The Nazis well understand that the secret of fulfilment is to have 
simple, clear objectives and then to utilise all resources to attain 
them. To combat them it is not enough to proclaim a static defence 
of certain ideals of liberty ; events of the past months clearly show 
that the passive non- fulfilment of our widely accepted principles does 
not inspire the morale of peoples to resist effectively the fulfilment of 
Nazi ideas, however unacceptable the underlying principles. Liberty 
which is, in essence, the absence of frustration and the possibility of 
fulfilment, does not now inspire the spirit of peoples, unless it means 
not only preservation but also creation. 


DANIEL GEORGE. 
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The feeling of frustration in this country is dangerous in that here— 
as elsewhere—it is the root cause of the Fifth Column. Though much 
of the more obvious frustration has been removed, subtler forms 
remain and are even growing. ‘The people need simple, clear and 
positive objectives and results—above all, they need assurance that 
procedure is not treated as more important than objectives. It is 
not enough to reiterate general aims: confidence in fulfilment will 
grow if past failures are frankly admitted as due to lack of vision 
and single-mindedness of approach and not always to force of cir- 
cumstances and errors of procedure. The people must feel that there 
is no contradiction in precepts and practice and that those who call 
for effort and sacrifices or have to administer drastic measures really 
do understand the fundamental issues and underlying principles. It is not 
enough to ask that all should “ go to it ”—it is equally important to see 
that the will to creative effori is not frustrated or confused, Low-grade 
vigorous energy .s no substitute for high-grade frustration, for it 
breeds complacent wishful thinking and suppressed disillusion—a fruit- 
ful basis for the unconscious Fifth Columnist, and therefore dangerous. 
At this critical juicture the nature of the psychological appeal is of 
the utmost importance Tota] will and ability to fight can be secured 
by the urge to create and rebuild and not only to preserve a 
system or structure: our aim must be to preserve the underlying 
principles but to seek fulfilment in creating something new. If this 
is tO satisfy the spirit here and stir up imprisoned Europe, it must 
be as great a change in economic and social appeals as the Communist 
or Nazi revolutions have been ; half measures based on fear that this 
or that proposal may be dubbed “Bolshevism” or Fascism” are 
useless, because they are the expression of sub-conscious fear of the 
revolutionary spirit which alone can rescue Europe, and of the secret 
hope that revolution may be avoided. But this means acquiescence— 
and an acquiescent Europe in Hitler’s victory. 

16 Hammersmith Terrace, London, W. 6. 


FREE PEOPLES IN BRITAIN 


Sir,—There are today in this country democratic Governments or 
National Committees, representing the free peoples of France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia. (The 
Government of Ethiopia will, it is to be hoped, shortly be re-established 
in its rightful seat.) There are also in this country representatives of 
the free peoples of Germany and of Italy. Would not a useful pur- 
pose be served if these representatives formed a_ joint organisation 
for mutual support and for ——— on with the British Parliament? 
They represent countries which, is true, have been in conflict in 
the past and will doubtless be in enalin in the future; but these 
conflicts have not been so insoluble that they could not be peacefully 
settled. These representatives have indeed a common devotion to the 
principle that international differences shall not be settled by war. 
They are bound together and to us by the common determination to 
subdue the evil forces which would bring death not only to their 
persons but also to their cherished beliefs. 

Some day, when victory is won, there must be some organised 
co-operation between free peoples to prevent or to suppress attacks 
upon their freedom ; why should not the foundations of that co-opera- 
tion be laid now in free Britain? Why should not the seed be sown 
in adversity, that the harvest may be ready for the reaping when the 
time is ripe?—Yours, &c., LEONARD F. BEHRENS. 

Netherby, Didsbury, Manchester. 


EARLY TANK OPERATIONS 


S1r,—Though it is with hesitation that I question so great an 
authority on tanks as Sir Ernest Swinton, I would like to point out 
that there is a distinct difference between a general project and a 
plan. That from the initiation of the tank idea and long before the 

machine was produced such projects existed is true; but I still hold 
that the first plan with a definite locality in view and comprising the 
necessary details of a plan was for the landing operation I outlined in 
your issue of June 28th. Actually, the first plan put into operation 
did not take effect urtil ‘agemenan 1916.—Yours faithfully, 

3 Queen’ s Gate, S.W.7 J. F. C. FULLER. 


M. ZVEGINTZOV. 
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Books of the Day 





Dame Ethel Smyth . 


What Happened Next. By Ethe! Smyth. (Longmans. 15s.) 
Dame ETHEL SMYTH’S position in the history of music cannot yet 
be assessed with any degree of certainty; but it seems likely to be 
a solitary one, out of the main stream in all forms of composition. 
That such works as The Wreckers, The Mass, and perhaps The 
Prison, will one day be rated higher by the general public than 
they are at present is probable: music which combines first-class 
writing with an individual material content can hardly fail to 
come into its own at last. And one must not forget that the 
recent Sadlers Wells revival of The Wreckers was something of 
a triumph, though the composer was tragically debarred, by deaf- 
ness, from hearing a note of it. 


Those who heard Dame Ethel’s speech after the first night of 
that production will have carried away the impression of an extra- 
ordinary, of a wonderful and indomitable woman whose most 
striking superficial characteristic is an absolute frankness and 
intransigence. This is the weapon with which she crashed her 
way through the anti-feminist obstructions of the late Victorian 
era; it is the quality which is most arresting in her literary work ; 
but it is undoubtedly also the one which those who were unsym- 
pathetic to her genius and personality have found most easy to 
turn to their own account in frustrating her attempts to get her 
music performed. 


It is unnecessary to enlarge here upon the history of Dame 
Ethel’s career—a history which is already familiar to most readers. 
The present volume is a continuation of her reminiscences, and 
contains the record of her daily life, friends, thoughts, and 
artistic experience during the years 1894-1908. It is somewhat 
ramblingly presented, and not all the material will seem of equal 
interest to the general reader, though, of course, the author’s 
extremely individual note is always present to raise the pitch and 
banish the merely dull. What most people will find fascinating is 
the very open-handed description of Dame Ethel’s friendship with 
that interesting, talented, to those who did not know him never 
wholly satisfactory person, Henry Brewster. This man was a 
cultured dilettante of the best kind, and he had the luck to live in 
an age in which the representatives of civilisation were allowed 
to flourish in peace A man of wit, kindliness, courage, consider- 
able intelligence and a certain poetry, he appears at his best in the 
admirable letters Dame Ethel here prints for the first time. Some 
of his recorded opinions are less happy (e.g., he liked Shake- 
speare’s Henry VIII but thought King Lear and The Tempest 
“rot ”), and there is something that makes one a little uneasy in 
his own account of his handling—at once crude and complacent 
—of his father-in-law, Herzogenberg, on the occasion of his wife’s 
death. As Dame Ethel remarks elsewhere, the violence of the 
mild can be very frightening. Yet a genuinely lovable figure 
emerges from these pages, and the relationship between their 
author and Brewster moves one by its completeness, its genuine- 
ness, its convincingly satisfactory nature. 


A bewildering procession of people races in and out of the 
narrative: the handsome, talented, downright Smyths; the ex- 
quisite Lady Ponsonby with her Edwardian French; Maurice 
Baring, amusing, whimsical, admonitory; the Empress Eugénie, 
and those rulers of central European principalities whose 
photographs, slashed with angular signatures and secured in silver 
frames, used to slide about on little satinwood tables in the 
drawing-rooms of my childhood. And I can see Dame Ethel 
among them, as she was then, smoking a cigar in grey tweeds, or 
singing most unforgettably at the piano, or terrifying me (aged 
nine) with loud and perfectly justifiable abuse for murdering one 
of Chopin’s masterpieces with the devastating facility of a childish 
talent. 

Yet the passages in this volume which will, I feel, most delight 
amateurs of this amazing woman are those which, thrown off with 
the utmost nonchalance, reveal the endearing eccentricity of the 
British genius. When the house she took was found to lack bells, 
Dame Ethel used a hunting-horn instead ; ten hours devoted to 
the instrumentation of a new work were interspersed with two 
of “ violent ice hockey ”; her sister, Violet Hippisley, is depicted 
biting the tail of a bulldog to the bone to make it let go ; Vernon 
Lee gives her guests tongue stewed in chocolate to eat; Dame 
Ethel gets through a tough bit of scoring for the bass clarinet 
on a mixture of champagne and port. After these marvels one 
wonders at nothing—least of all at the writer’s obstinate passion 
for the nastiest part of the Home Counties—the Surrey-Hampshire 
sahara, which one must agree with Lady Ponsonby in thinking 


much “too ton de garnison.” 


The outstanding marvel is the length to which Dame Ethel has 
evidently always carried the principle of Not Caring What Any- 
body Thinks. She knew the way she wanted to go, and went it. 





1940 


It is all the same to her whether the weapon she is wielding be a 
golf-club or a baton ; indeed those weapons would be for her 
interchangeable, if the occasion but served, and I remember her 
once telling me that, imprisoned as a suffragette, she conducted 
some fellow-prisoners in her “ March of the Women” through 
the window of her cell with a toothbrush. 

Epwarp SACKVILLE-WEst, 


The Problem of the Germans 


Germany: Jekyll and Hyde. By Sebastian Haffner. (Secker and 
Warburg. 8s. 6d.) 

The Canker of Germany. 
Norgate. 7s. 6d.) 


By Ernst G. Preuss (Williams and 


Tue authors of both these books, on the problem presented to the 
world by the German mentality, are Germans; and, as Mr. Haffner 
tells us, it is well that we should listen to what a German has to 
say in evidence on the subject—so far Germans have had little 
opportunity of taking part in a discussion fraught with such im- 
portance for us all. Mr. Haffner, whoever he is, is a very intelli- 
gent German indeed—as intelligent about politics, particularly in 
his diagnosis of what is wrong, as a really intelligent Englishman, 
We are told that he is an “Aryan” under forty, a lawyer of 
Liberal antecedents, who worked for six years under the Nazis, 
Dr. Preuss is an older man, son of Hugo Preuss, the constitutional 
lawyer whose draft was largely followed in framing the constitution 
of the Weimar Republic. An industrialist with many contacts, Dr, 
Preuss has a little new information to give us, chiefly about per- 
sonalities. 

It is true that there has been a good deal of disagreement and 
controversy in this country about German characteristics—though 
they have been clear enough all along to those who knew. Those 
who disagreed either did not know or, as Dr. Preuss shrewdly says, 
the German mentality made its appeal to them because of their 
likemindedness. We have to take serious account of the fact that 
both these Germans are agreed about the difference of the German 
mentality from that of the Western peoples. Mr. Haffner says 
roundly that nothing remains of the morality and decency of the 
average German in private life when it comes to politics: “ As a 
political mass they differ from other civilised nations—and not 
only since the coming of the Nazis—by virtue of their unusual 
lack of scruple, their untrustworthiness, bad faith, lying and bar- 
barity. The incredible, comic thing is that the average German is 
unconscious of this. To him it does not appear that he is immoral 
in politics, but that politics are immoral.” 

Mr. Haffner is equally clear about the source of Hitler’s appeal, 
for so long so incredible to too sensible English people. It lies, he 
says, in “his will to power, his resentment, and his lust for dis- 
play. Just those three things made an appeal that is certain to 
evoke fervid response in Germany.” It is a disaster for the world 
that Hitler’s personality so perfectly expresses some of the funda- 
mental and most dangerous characteristics of the German people, 
particularly resentment and an inflamed inferiority-complex, the 
lust for power and utter unscrupulousness in achieving it. In 
1918, “like Hitles, Germany reacted to this defeat, not with an 
honourable resolve to look it in the face, to seek her faults and 
change her ways, but with resentment, defiance and spite.” We 
must remember that it is a German who says these things. Dr. 
Preuss is in complete agreement ; indeed he thinks that the Ger- 
man attitude to politics, the passivity of the people, their lust to 
obey orders, their bottomless gullibility—so well-recognised by the 
divine Fiihrer—is pathological, amounting to a disease. 

Granted that there is something profoundly wrong with the 
German nation politically—and both Dr. Preuss’s historical survey 
of post-1918 Germany and Mr. Haffner’s analysis of the main 
sections of German opinion show how hopeless nearly all sections 
and parties are—Junkers, nationalists, middle-class, petit-bour- 
geoisie, working-class: they all come pretty badly out of the 
picture—granted this, then the problem becomes, what is the rest 
of the world to do about them? Mr. Haffner and Dr. Preuss are 
both agreed that only resistance and defeat can do any good, that 
appeasement was always nonsense and only encouraged their worst 
elements; and they are united in urging that when victory comes 
the responsibility must be brought home to the Nazis, who must 
be made to pay the penalty for their crimes. A mere foreigner 
may be permitted, perhaps, to repine that the whole world should 
have to be called to arms to achieve that desired end on behalf of 
the German people, who are, after all, responsible, 


Here Mr. Haffner and Dr. Preuss part company in their recom- 
mendations. It should be stated that the former’s is far the more 
valuable book, and for the suggestions it has to make with regard 
to the right propaganda line for us to take, should be read and 
studied at the Ministry of Information. Dr. Preuss’s is an objur- 
gatory book ; the most valuable part of it is the appendix, giving 
an abstract of Hugo Preuss’s The German People and Politics, 
written in 1915. How hopeless and unteachable people are about 
politics—even if Germans are particularly sq! A. L. Rowse. 
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PHYLLIS 
BOTTOME’S 


new book 
. 
Masks and Faces 
Just published, 8s. 6d. 


A. G. STREET 
writes a detective story 


A Crook in the Furrow 


‘Mr. Street has written a detective novel—the 
fun is not only fast and continuous but also 
thoroughly plausible—his plots and stratagem 
are up to the most exacting professional stan- 
dards. A pure piece of escapism and a delightful 
one. As a background there is Mr. Street’s great 
love and knowledge of the English countryside.’ 
JOSEPH SELL, Vanchest r Eve ning Ne ws, 
Faber Popular Books. Ts. 6d. 


GhORGE SAVA 
Donkey Serenade 


Just before the war, the author of those famous 
best-sellers The Healing Knife and A Surgeon’s 
Destiny took a holiday in Bulgaria and the 
result is a travel book which, as you might 
expect, is unlike any other travel book except one 

‘immortal T'ravels with a Donkey—whiceh it 
resembles in spirit as much as in the mode of 
travel. It is also highly topical for Bulgaria is 
in the news. Mr. Sava gives us the political 
background and her relations with Rumania, 
Germany and Turkey as part of his open-air 
canvas. 


With 16 pages of photographs. 12s. 6d 


SACHEVERELL 
SITWELL 


Poltergeists 
¢ 


‘ Faseinating—rich reading, full of horror and 
rement.—Evening Standard, 
‘(Grand reading.’—Str HuGcu WaALpo_e, 
Daily Sketch. 


\s an “ escape *’ volume we have not seen its 


il this war.—Aberdeen Press. 
With numerous drawings. Recommended by 
t} Book Nocte ty. 15s. 


W. fF. AUDEN 
Another Time 


A new volume of verse containing more variety 
n Mr. Auden has ever given us. The light 

Sones for Performance ’ are a special delight. 
Ri COM DIE nde d hy the Book Soc fy, 7s. 6d. 





WALTER DE LA MARE 
Pleasures & Speculations 


‘ This is a grand, rich, beautifully coloured book, and while 
I read it the war was not.’—Sir Huen Wa.po.e, Daily Sketch. 
‘ Magic—it is surprising we have had to wait so long for a 
collection of his essays.’—John O’ London’s. 

Recommended by the Book Society. 15s. 


i 


The Pattern of Freedom 


SIR BRUCE RICHMOND. The London branch of the Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies considers that 
this anthology carries such a vital message and is so important 
as mental armament that they are presenting a special edition 
to every child sailing from Great Britain to America, 
Recommended by the Book Society. 7s. 6d. 


The Pope Speaks 

With a preface by CARDINAL HINSLEY who explains why 
the Pope has not exeommunieated Hitler and Mussolini. This 
is followed by an extremely interesting biography of the Pope 
showing how he has worked for peace. Revealing sidelights 
are thrown on his character as we follow him to England, to 
Germany in the war years, and to America. The balance of 
the volume contains everything of importance His Holiness 
has said or written since the outbreak of war, Polish declara- 
tions, his five-point Peace Plan, his correspondence with 


President Roosevelt, ete. 7s. 6d. 


J. W. Dunne 

NOTHING DIES. This very brief and simple outline of the 
author’s famous ‘ Time’ theory has been written, by special 
request, for those who wish to know merely, without mathe- 


maties, ‘ what it ts all about,’ 3s. 6d. 


The Growth of America 
GILES ALINGTON,. So many Englishmen regard themselves 
Anglo American relations. This is un- 


fortunate for there are few subjects on which they are worse 


as well-informed 


an unnecessary weakening of the 
This book, by the son 
another topical review, 


informed, and this leads t 
friendship between the two countries 
of the Dean of Durham, is not just 


but a | istory of the early period in which the origin of most 

of the eharacteristies of America ean be found, 12s. 6d. 
ri Road 

Private Roac 

FORREST REID. ‘ A work of literary beauty, of experience, 

mainly spiritual, simple musical prose. There is a chapter 

about dogs and eats that should make every animal lover 
Mr. Reid’s friend: another about hauntings that have come 
his way.’—Daily Telegraph. 10s. 6d. 


Married Life in an African Tribe 
I. SCHAPERA. Not sinee Malinowski’s Serual Life of Savages 


has a more interesting account been written of the relations 
between the sexes in a primitive community. This book will 
1 to all students of human nature and its 


have a direct apm 
Illustrated. 15s. 


eternal proble ms 


Escape Reading 
MY BEST SECRET SERVICE STORY and DETECTIVE 
STORIES OF TO-DAY. These two new and admirable 


Omnibus volumes are each guaranteed to make vou forget an 
air raid SS, 6d ecu h. 





24 Russell Square, FABER & FABER London, W.C1 
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David Livingstone 


Some Letters from Livingstone, 1840-72. Edited by D. Cham- 
berlin, with an introduction by R. Coupland. (Oxford University 
Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Tus agreeable and interesting collection of letters belongs, in 

spite of the dates on the title-page, almost entirely to the first 

stretch of Livingstone’s African career, the sixteen years when he 
was a pioneer missionary of the London Missionary Society, 
with his base in Cape Town. Thence he worked northward, 
ever further from his base, until he reached the Zambesi and 
discovered the Victoria Falls. Then he severed himself from 
his base, and made the famous crossing of Africa, first to the west 
coast and then right back to the east, at the mouth of the river. 

Here the present selection of letters ends, for they are in the main 

his despatches to his two official superiors, the L.M.S. superin- 

tendent in Cape Town and the L.M:S. secretary in London. It 
was only after these events that Livingstone returned to London 
and found himself famous; severed his connection with the 

L.M.S. and made contact with the Colonial Office ; and achieved 

full consciousness of his purpose, namely, to open up Africa 

not only to Christian missions, but to European commerce and 
colonisation. 

These letters, then, show us Livingstone in the mak‘ag, or 
rather his mind in the making, for the granite of his cnaracter 
was inborn. Quotation is not easy, for the style, though vigorous 
and vivid, is seldom terse; but anyone who has read _ the 
Missionary Travels in years gone by will find himself in these 
letters on half-forgotten but familiar ground. Quite early on we 
come to the visit to the Bakaa tribe, who “had a bad name and 
fully deserved it” ; for had they not destroyed the last white man 
who visited them by poisoning his food? When Livingstone 
arrived, “nothing I could do in the way of appearing perfectly 
at ease, and squatting down beside them, could remove their 
almost ludicrous expression of fear until they had got a dish of 
porridge cooked ; and when they saw me partake of it without 
distrust the act seemed to excite their confidence ; but lying 
down to sleep in consequence of the fatigue of the long walk 
seemed to have the full effect I desired, and they soon came 
round me in considerable numbers. There seemed to be some- 
thing horrid in the appearance of these people, but perhaps 
the impression in my mind may be accounted for by the fact 
that I saw as ornaments round their necks pieces of gun locks, 
&c., which must have been taken from the waggon of the un- 
fortunate Gibson.” 
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Just that! The tale is told with such unaffected clumsiness 
that one hardly realises what an amazing story it is. But on 
second thoughts the clumsiness is the best part of it. If Living. 
stone had thrown a spot-light on his own fearlessness he would 
no longer be the Livingstone we know. 

One could illustrate from these letters almost every char- 
acteristic of the man—his hatred of committees, for example. It 
is amusing to find him writing, “I shall give it the go-by if | 
see any nonsense springing up.” The only note of real alarm 
in this book is when the L.M.S. threatened to provide him with 
a white missionary companion for his trek across Africa. He calls 
in the Deity to protect him from such an incubus. “I consider 
that when in the habit of constantly looking to the Divine hand 
for guidance in all our movements, when no one possessed 
of a small measure of suitability and willingness makes his appear- 
ance, we ought to conclude to go alone.” 

He went alone, and, as later experience was to show, he was not 
good at co-operating with or leading his fellow white men, and 
he wisely gave it up. A life of Livingstone is, except for the 
Nyasa episode and the unimportant intrusion of H. M. Stanley, 
almost as much a one-man show as “ Robinson Crusoe.” But 
unlike Robinson, Livingstone could write letters. Indeed, like 
many gruff unsociable fellows, he was capable of quite warm 
affections through the post. These letters were well worth 
collecting, and if they send some readers back, in search of an 
anodyne in these distressful times, to the voluminous and forgotten 
Livingstone literature of Victorian days, so much the better. 

D. C. SOMERVELI 


A Missionary of Education 
The Trodden Road. By Albert Mansbridge, C.H. (Dent. 165s.) 


The Trodden Road is Dr. Albert Mansbridge’s pleasant and 
notable biography. It is a record of many originations ; of cease- 
less service to the cause of-education ; of travels ; of friendships 
with persons of eminence ; and lastly, of theorisings and musings 
on religion and education. It is an attractive presentation of the 
events of a dedicated life, and of a large and enduring achieve- 
ment. 

Dr. Mansbridge touches lightly upon his greatest achievement 
—his founding, nearly forty years ago, of the Workers’ Educational 
Association. The Association shared its founder’s faith that 
Education led to the Promised Land. It preached and crusaded 
for education. In this cause it stirred and brought together 
trade unionists and co-cperators and the universities. It 
inspired new hopes of democratic possibility and new ideals of 
citizenship. It stimulated experiment and invention in the teach- 
ing of adults and in animating education. It became and is today, 
an organ of high and twofold importance: a continuing and 
transforming influence in the lives of tens of thousands of indi- 
vidual adult students, and a force in the nation sustaining morale 
and spirit and repelling the agencies of triviality and degradation 

But though the W.E.A. is Dr. Mansbridge’s outstanding gift to 
Adult Education, it is not the only.one. It was followed by many 
others necessary for the completion and extension of the revolu- 
tion it began. The Trodden Road tells of these supplementary 
creations: particularly of the Central Library for Students, now 
the National Central Library, through which the student of small 
means may draw upon millions of books ; the British Institute 
of Adult Education, concerned with the maintenance of standards 
and the widening of horizons ; and the World Institute of Adult 
Education, designed to bring national movements, most of 
which are owed to Mansbridge, into the harmony of common 
methods and purposes. It tells also of the Seafarers’ Education 
Service 

It is a striking feature of Dr. Mansbridge’s creations that they 
succeed. The Seafarers’ Education Service arose out of a com- 
plaint that seamen gerving Brazilian ports had only “tattered 
magazines ” to read. Mansbridge, invited to help, agreed to do 
so. He founded the Service which since has become the College 
of the Sea, with libraries in several hundreds of boats. The 
College is however more than books. Its voluntary staff is full 
of distinguished men. It offers to every seafarer “the best advice 
or tuition which England can give.” 

The essence of The Trodden Road, however, is not in its narra 
tion of the events of its author’s career. It is in its revelation of 
the author. It shows us Dr. Mansbridge as what he is: a mis- 
sionary spirit, a predestined and indomitable believer, an apostle 
of Education. We sense in him “a talent which t’were death to 
hide”; a message of ardour and faith which he must deliver to 
his generation. Dr. Mansbridge has campaigned rather than 
lived. He has gone through life with battle-cries, marching and 
singing, at the head of the host. 

The secret of Dr. Mansbridge’s power, as readers of his book 
will guess, is within. Whether helped by others or not he would 
have been the bearer of a torch, and of undying fire. He would 
have had a call. He would have created and led a movement 
he would have assaulted heights and animated his follower 
Both for what he has done and for what he is Dr. Mansbridge 
has the right to ask us to read his book. J. J. MALLON 
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THE WAR CRISIS 
IN BERLIN JULY-AUGUST, 1914 


by SIR HORACE RUMBOLD, BART. 





2 collotype plates, 18/- net. 


Punch: “In his sober, lucid and therefore all the more 

ning narrative of German policy and behaviour during 
The War Crisis in Berlin, July-August, 1914, where he was 
hen Counsellor at the British Embassy, Sir Horace Rumbold 
its a moral for the present and issues a formidable warning 


the future. 


“In a remarkable dispatch dated April 26th, 1933, Sir Horace 


warned the British Government of Hitler's designs and 
vitions His words—alas !—aroused no armed response 
A timely book that should be read by everyone and re-read 


those who will presently be called upon to make peace.” 





| THOMAS E. DEWEY 


| i 
Portrait of 
a Colony 


THE STORY 
OF NATAL 
By ALAN F. HATTERSLEY 


10 plates. 8s. 6d. net 


The story of Natal from the middle forties 
to 1879. Not another book about Africa 
by a sportsman or a missionary, but a 
living reconstruction of the whole social and 
political life of the colony as it appeared to 
the original settlers. The illustrations 
include reproductions of old prints and 
photographs. 





Attorney for the People 


by RUPERT HUGHES. | 8 portraits 12/6 net 


Literary Supplement [his biography casts a lurid 
light on the New York underworld. As an account of one 
the ever-repeated campaigns waged by zealous prosecutors 
inst New York's vices, it is well worth reading | 
Here are pimps, blackmailers, prostitutes, gamblers, trade- 
union racketeers, artichoke kings and those who protect them 
a background for a ‘tough’ novel or a Cagney film.” 
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In other words a Mutual Office without shareholders to absorb 
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The United Kingdom Provident Institution is such a 
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Educational Option 

DEATH DUTY POLICY. 
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Assurance by MONTHLY 
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Boethius 
A MAN WHO 
OUGHT NOT 
TO BE FORGOTTEN 
By HELEN OM. BARRETT 


7s. 6d. net 


In a book for general readers Miss Barrett 
writes of the disturbed world into which 
Boethius was born (just after the fall of 
Rome) ; of the great reign of Theodoric, of 
the subtle mind and calm personality of 
Bocthius. She examines the problem of 
his condemnation, gives a full summary of 
The Consolation of Philosophy, looks into 
the curious question of his religion, and 
applies his philosophy to our own times, 
when innocence suffers again in the anger 
of tyrants. 








Early 
Victorian 
Cambridge 


CAMBRIDGE 
REFORMED 
By D. A. WINSTANLEY. 


The Vice-Master of Trinity College re- 
captures the flavour of University life in 
the time of Whewell and Christopher 
Wordsworth, and brings to light the religious, 
political, and esthetic disputes which shook 
academic society in those days. Among 
other things this volume deals with the 
foundation of Downing College and with 
the two University Commissions. 


255. net 
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The Irish Scene 


An Irish Journey. By Sean O’Faolain. With illustrations by Paul 
Henry. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 


HERE is an ideal travel book on Ireland ; unfortunately it has 
appeared at a moment when it is impossible for those not in 
Ireland to make an Irish journey. But An Irish fourney should 
be read now, and kept by one for use in better times. Whoever 
has known and loved Ireland will then know and love her better; 
whoever has not yet crossed the Irish Sea will, after reading this 
book, be prepared to appreciate an Irish holiday in better times. 

In 308 pages the author ranges over every aspect of Irish 
scenery, history and contemporary life, and he is never for a 
moment boring or at a loss for original comment. The book is 
written with charm, sympathy and understanding. We see Ire- 
land, as she is today, still in process of being welded into a nation. 
With what magic Mr. Sean O’Faolain writes of the country 
towns! Those who know them but have never seen them with 
his eyes must realise what they have missed, both in pleasure and 
in human interest. Everything is noted: the tragedy of Limerick, 
the victory of Derry, the people themselves, so various in char- 
acter and cutlook; the eighteenth-century houses; the modern 
libraries, too often closed, too often empty both of books and cf 
readers. We travel with the author from Southern to Northern 
Ireland, through Cork and Galway, Ballina and Sligo, until at 
last we reach Belfast; and in this city alone he seems out of his 
element, and possibly loses a little of his humour and humanity. 

In one way this book is unique. As we reach each town of any 
importance we are introduced by name to actual members of the 
community who have made their mark in the Church, in busi- 
ness, in politics or in literature. We are given a friendly in- 
sight into their lives and into their work. The author admires 
them, and says so, and he gives credit to all who have worked for 
Ireland, or loved her. Some episode of history is told of every 
town we visit, and in every case we get a glimpse of the past un- 
known to the ordinary traveller and unmentioned in the guide- 
books. Every guide can tell us of sieges and of broken treaties, 
of famines and of massacres, but Mr. O’Faolain does not dwell 
overmuch on these. He gives us instead a little glimpse into a 
past era, such as this: 

With what a shock of delight and surprise the town of Castlebar 
suddenly presents itself, out of that dark, blank, flat, windy bog, with 
a charming, sophisticated village green, with trees, and old eighteenth- 
century houses and its first-class hotel. Such as a foreign garrison 
might have created for itself in a waste . . . The light . gave the 
green with its close grey grass the look of a cricket pitch where the 
stumps had been drawn for the last time, and the boards put away 
and the pavilion closed at the end of the season. When the waiter 
came out and stood beside me I said to him chaffingly : 

“'There’s a good pitch for a game of cricket.” (Cricket to Ireland 
is synonymous with croquet in Russia.) 

He said quite seriously: 

‘Yes, sir. Very good. 

When we have studied each town as we pass through, we are 
shown the country-side, its traditions and its beauties. Other 
writers have shown us the beauties of Ireland, but to Sean 
O’Faolain we are grateful for something else, for the skill with 
which he evokes the remote quality in the life of the Irish country- 


That’s what it was made for.” 


sfae, 

going on day by day in the middle of a world which has long since 
left all that traditional simplicity far behind . The quality of heart 
that one sees in these weathered faces of the old men and women of 
the West is doomed never again to be seen in this world, except in 
the most outlying places, or else in rare souls aberrant from type, 
moving without companionship in an alien world. 

The book is enriched by Paul Henry’s illustrations, some in 
colour, some in line; but all done in that tender mood in which 
he depicts both the charm and the melancholy of the Irish land- 
scape. Most delightful is the little view of Kinsale, of which 
town the painter said, “ Why do people go to St. Ives when they 


J. M. Hone. 


can come here? ” 


m1: ° 
Not This Time? 
Another Time. H. Auden. 
Mr. AupeEN has always been fluent, he has always been ready 
to turn out a piece of slack, gossipy verse for a social or political 
occasion, and he has always shown a remarkable capacity for 
picking up odds and ends of other people’s styles. The present 
volume is, on the whole, trivial or skilfully imitative, although it 
opens with a very effective dedicatory poem in Mr. Auden’s most 
characteristic Blake-ish manner: 
Every eye must weep alone 
Till I Will be overthrown— 


Poems by W Faber, 7s. 6d.) 


But I Will can be removed 

Not having sense enough 

To guard against I Know, 

But I Will can be removed. 
In the poems that follow, the predominating influence is that 
of Mr. Leishmann’s excellent early translation of Rilke. Perhaps 
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I always knew what they were saying, Brussels in Winter, Herma, 
Melville, The Capital, Pascal, Voltaire at Ferney and other poems 
all have so much of Mr. Leishmann’s characteristic idiom, rhythm 
and syntax, that it is difficult to judge them as independent works: 
the reader is left wondering how much of Rilke’s vision ought 
to be read into these poems and whether Mr. Auden really means 
anything by the mythology that he borrows from Rilke, 
(“Where do They come from? Those whom we so much 
dread. .”) It is not easy to accept these personifications as 
reality, or images of reality, from a poet who at other times talks 
with far more confidence in terms of Freudian analysis and 
discusses patriotism, religion and disinterested labour as if they 
were the result of some fixation about The Father that could be 
avoided, and ought to be. 

Mr. Auden at times believes that the -poet’s business is to 
““ Show an affirming flame ” and to “ Teach the free man how to 
praise.” And yet there is little praise in this book, little of the 
affirming flame: 

The fishes are silent deep in the sea, 

The skies are lit up like a Christmas tree, 

The star in the West shoots its warning cry: 

“ Mankind is aliv2, but Mankind must die.” 
Mr. Auden writes with an acute sense of the evil and suffering 
of the world: he is not sure that all our troubles “are from 
eternity, and shall not fail”; but his remedy is love and under- 
standing, and at his worst (in the “ Lighter Poems”) he is cruel, 
uncomprehending and unjust. The religious poet, the man with 
a clear vision of good and evil, can afford to be a satirist: the 
apostle of love without responsibility and understanding without 
humility has no standards by which to condemn. He can only 
poke fun, like W. S. Gilbert, at the weak, the unhappy, and the 
unsuccessful. Some of Mr. Auden’s popularity may be due to 
his ballads, dismal rather than tragic, his jaded songs, his funeral 
blues: here they are, a little wordy, but still the familiar mixture, 
and with no adequate contrast of positive faith. This book gives 
the impression that Mr. Auden used up all his emotional energy 
in treating the Spanish Civil War as a crusade, and cannot now 
bring himself to form anything but a cynical and pessimistic 
judgement on a world in which the cause of honesty and justice 
is tainted with dishonesty and injustice. But in one of the best 
of these poems, in which he breaks away from imitation and 
triviality, he tries to apply his own lesson of universal love and 
understanding not to a world of illusion but to the real, im- 
perfect, and active world of people: 

O stand, stand at the window 

As the tears scald and start; 

You shall love your crooked neighbour 

With your crooked heart. 

MICHAEL ROBERTS. 


- 
France on the Eve 
Kérillis on the Causes. By Henri de Kérillis and Raymond Cartier. 
Putnam. §s.) 
Tue French original of this book was entitled Laisserons-Nous 
Démembrer la France? and was written in the winter of 1938-39 
in the reaction from the Munich agreement. The writers are 
French journalists of the Right, M. de Kérillis being also one of 
the few deputies, other than the Communists, who voted against 
the Munich settlement in the French Chamber. M. de Keérillis, 
whose name is understood to betoken a Breton origin, has always 
been a stormy petrel on the Right wing of French politics. This 
book represents by anticipation what may be called a minority 
Right wing view of the present French débdcle. 

Whether or not all the attacks made by the writers on their 
compatriots are justified, the book betrays sufficient symptoms of 
the disunion of French society to explain much in the collapse. 
Briefly, those responsible for the foreign policy of the French 
Republic since 1934 are accused of incompetence, venality and 
miscalculation. 

M.M. Daladier and Bonnet are “two clowns,” of whom the 
former only is given credit for good intentions: M. Bonnet is 
simply “the personification of defeat.” The charge of venality 
(German, Italian and Russian sources are all involved) is made by 
implication against politicians and explicitly against the Press. 
The writers, who should know, declare that during the past few 
years nv French newspaper could pay its way without subsidies 
from one source or another. The charge of miscalculation is 
made against the whole of the Left, who put their own party and 
professional interests and affiliations <head of the national in- 
terests of France, and against those members of the Right (pro- 
bably a majority) who were induced to regard Hitler as a 
bulwark against Communism. The individualistic standpoint of 
the writers is perhaps best exemplified by their belief that France 
should have intervened in the Spanish Civil War on the side of 
General Franco. Non-intervention was less disastrous only than 
help to the Republicans. 

Some parts of the book seem strangely out of date. The 
writers assert “with absolute certainty that Germany could not 
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have fought a victorious war at the beginning of autumn, 1938,” 
and quote in support of their assertion a report of General 
Gamelin on the state of the French army. The pros and cons 
of a Russian alliance are discussed in the now-forgotten atmo- 
sphere of the Litvinov period of Soviet foreign policy. Other 
observations are almost tragically apposite. ‘The writers are dis- 
cussing—of course, to discard it—the hypothetical policy of 
avoiding war by accepting for France a subordinate place in a 
Nazi-dominated Europe: “Both the French bourgeois and the 
French worke~ would be obliged to cut down their standards of 
life—at the moment far higher than those of the equivalent social 
grades in Germany. The whole of Europe would be reduced to 
the level of the poorest nation, and the rich countries like France 
would have to pay the price. . . This would be a disagreeable 
result, but Europe would at least be unified and the Pax Ger- 
manica established.” A prophetic vision of the solution which a 
section of the French Right has been induced by arms to accept! 
E. H. Carr. 


Self-Portrait of a Bishop 


Fifty Years Work in London. By the Right Rev. A. F. Winning- 
ton-Ingram. (Longmans. 1os. 6d.) 


“THIS is not an autobiography,” say the publishers, and, in the 
strict sense of the word, truly. But with a naiveté which has 
always been one of his outstanding characteristics, the 
lately retired Bishop of London paints his own features with 
a fidelity surpassing all the efforts of the great artists whose self- 
portraits hang in the Uffizzi Gallery. Dr. Winnington-Ingram 
takes his readers through the half-century of his life and work in 
London as on: turning the pages of a vast album of snapshots 
in every one of which he himself is the central figure. Here he 
is as he was known to thousands during his long episcopate, always 
happy, always enjoying to the full what were to him, at all events, 
“the sweets of o.fice ”; moving from Bethnal Green, vid St. Paul’s, 
to Fulham Palace, consorting with royalties, statesmen, merchant 
princes, the leaders of Big Business in America, and with “all 
(other) sorts and conditions of met 10t to say Women) with the 
smile of a happy schoolboy and, be it said in all sincerity, the 
unbreakable serenity of a saint 

Those fifty years were pregnant with change in every depart- 
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All through them, as we now know only too dread- 
fully, the world was moving towards the climax which is now 
upon us, but from first to last the Bishop of London remained 
the one inveterate optimist, temperamentally incapable of seeing 
any other interpretation of the facts than the rosiest one possible, 
and, above all, completely assured that whatever he did was per- 
fect in intention and as good as he could make it in accomplish- 


ment of life. 


ment. That he drew this happiness in largest measure from the 
well of a profound faith is absolutely true, as these pages bear 
witness over and over again, and therein lies their main value. For 
the reader will not find in them any profundity of analysis of the 
movements, ecclesiastical and political, religious and social, which 
were at work in the world outside Fulham Palace during the 
years 1889 to 1939, nor even thumbnail sketches of the multitude 
of personalities with whom the writer came in contact, but only 
the record of how he enjoyed meeting them and all the rest of 
“the dog’s life” of a Bishop of London. In plain words, if you 
seek in these pages for guidance as to why the world and the 
Church are where they are teday you will not find it, but if you 
are curious as to the spiritual and psychological secrets which 
made Dr. Winnington-Ingram one of the most discussed, 
acclaimed and criticised figures in the world for fifty years, you 
will read this book (which, incidentally, bears many a trace of the 
haste with which it was written) with interest—and some smiles. 
FRANCIS GOWER. 


A Traveller in China 


> 


China By 
218. 


Journey Into Violet Cressy-Marcks. Hodder and 


Stoughton. 


Tue chief value of this book lies in the part dealing with China’s 
Reds—Part IV—and in its concluding chapter, entitled “Great 
North-West.” To begin by directing attention to them is not to 
detract from earlier chapters, which are also in many places in- 
teresting and informing. Inevitably, however, a good many pages 
traverse well-known ground, notwithstanding the fact that the 
authoress’s route, Mandalay to Chungking and Chungking to Koko 
Nor, is a comparatively new one, and provides much fresh 
material for description. Of this Mrs. Cressy-Marcks makes 
good use. But every now and then she tends to describe things, 
facts and feelings which large numbers of travellers have noted 
bel It may well be, however, that amongst her readers will 
be persons who have not paid much attention to China hitherto. 
If so, they have every reason to be grateful. 

To turn to the Reds. Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh will 
seem much less shadowy leaders to many persons after reading 
Part IV. (Of the former, incidentally, there is a good photo- 
graph.) So, too, will their way of life, and that of their followers, 
especially the women. As to their ideas we get some, but not 
much, enlightenment. “ Are you a Communist? ” Mao Tse-tung 
was asked. “No, I am not,” was the answer. The recorded 
passages of the subsequent conversation scarcely explain away 
one’s surprise. The conversation appears to have lasted five 
hours, and one wonders what was said to make the authoress 
write, “I had improved my knowledge of Chinese Communism 
considerably.” Details about the Eighth Route Army are useful, 
but a subsequent generalisation (“Today’s Struggle,” Part V, 
page 213) is somewhat cryptic. In the Great North-West we 
breathe exhilarating air—it is as a traveller pure and simple that 
Mrs. Cressy-Marcks is at her best. One hopes that she will 
return to that part of China again. E. M. GuLy 


erore 


New Novels 


The Chemist's Wife. By Peggy Whitehouse. 
Mistral Hotel. By Stephen Lister. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d.) 

The Hill is Mine. By Maurice Walsh. (Chambers. 8s.) 

May We Come Through? By Roland Pertwee. (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d 
Country Tales. By H. E. Bates. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue novel of sensibility easily becomes a bore. Certainly Clarissa 
has its longueurs ; but we plod on through the heroine’s inter- 
minable examinations of conscience and motive, because we know 
she is troubled about real problems. Her seduction is led up to 
by long-drawn-out anguish and scruple, but it is a tremendous 
event in the book, because it is a tremendous event 
to Clarissa. There is a seduction embedded somewhere in the 
endless interior monologues of The Chemist’s Wife ; but it makes 
no effect on the reader, because it seems to mean no more to the 
heroine than do the reflections of leaves in ice, the first March 
celandines, or all the other things she is always so sensitively 
perceiving. 

Minna Hanshawe is the pretty, restless, dissatisfied wife of a 
chemist in a small midland town. She has a half-finished affair 
with an elderly Baron, then runs away with a stranger whom 
the authoress presents as exotic and mysterious. (This effect is 
largely achieved by referring to him simply as “ Hoffe,” though 
the other characters are given the usual kind and number of 


Bodley Head. 7s. 6d 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


NORTHAMPTON 


FOR THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY 


President: THE Most Hon, 
Medical Superintendent: THomas 


Bxsrse, K.G., 
M.R.C.P., 


THE peneuees OF 
TENNENT, M.D., 


C.M.G., A.D 
D.P.H., D.P.M. 


This Registered Hospital is situated in 130 acres ot park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mental 
disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; 
terporary patients and certified patients of both sexes are received for 


treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patho 
logical examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, male or female, 
in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the grounds of the 
various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE 
Hospital in detached grounds with a separate 
It is equipped with all the 


This is a Reception 


entrance, to which patients can be admitted. 
apparatus for the complete investigation and treatment of Mental and 
Nervous Disorders by the most modern methods; insulin treatment is 


It contains special departments for hydro- 
including Turkish and Russian baths, the 
Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, 


available for suitable cases. 
therapy by various methods, 
prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, 


Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental 
Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department 
for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, ieterighent al, and pathological research. Psychotherapeutic 
tre 1ent is employed when indicated 


MOULTON PARK 
Two miles from the Main Hos est there are several branch establish- 
ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. ilk, meat, 
fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, gardens 
and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupational therapy is a feature “of this 
Branch, and patients are given every facility for occupying themselves in 
farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 
BRYN-Y-NEUVUADD HALL 
The seaside house of St. Andrew’s Hospital is beautifully situated in a 
Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in North 
Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast forms 
the boundary. Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside change 
or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private bathing house 
on the seashore. There is trout- fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital theve are cricket grounds, football 
and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), croquet 
grounds, golf courses, and powling greens. Ladies and gentlemen have 
their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, such as 
carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone No. 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in London 
by appointment. 








A Sussex Motor Mechanic ; 


THINK OF 
THESE MEN AND 


HELP THEM 


You can well imagine what terrible perils this War is adding to 
the already hazarcous tasks of our Life-boatmen at sea. 
Now more than ever do they need your help In pounds, 
shillings and pence, to maintain them in their magnificent work. 
As the War at sea intensifies so the call from this Institution 
for your aid becomes more urgent. We know you will not fail 
us now—send whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treaturer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTH" ITE, O.B.F., Secretary. 
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Change of Life 6/- 
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‘ENDURING PASSION” 


Continuation of “ Married Love "y 
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Please wemember 


St Dundbtans 


St. Dunstan’s 
for soldiers, sailors and airmen blinded in war. 


Donations, subscriptions, enquiries; 
Captain Sir lan Fraser (Chairman), 
St. Dunstan’s Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 
ST. DUNSTAN’S 1 registerea the Blind Persons Act, 1920. 
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The Flying Officer 

flies off with it .. 
At the risk of being ‘ browned 
off’ by his superior officer who 
takes a ‘ poor view’ of his action, 
our enterprising pilot makes 
sure of his Vinolia. Still, you 
can’t keep airmen down, and 
the other ranks will make sure that they too get 
their soothing, refreshing Vinolia shaves every 
morning. Per Vinolia ad astra ! 


Vi a 0 LIA for Shaving 


STICKS 1/-, 9dy¥e 6d. REFILLS 10d, 7$d. CREAM 1/6, I/-. ECONOMY CAKE a 


%In Bakelite Drainer Case. 
SMM mM Mh 


Prices apply in U.K, onl: 
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names.) Her husband kills the first lover, and the second crashes 
in an aeroplane accident; but these violent events make no 
impact on us, for we have no measure to feel them by. “We 
can only be fair to other people by being true to ourselves,” Minna 
tells Hoffe when she decides to abandon her husband and child ; 
“What does it matter how we live,” this lover says later, “as 
long as we live the way of ourselves.” This philosophy boils 
down in practice to living at the mercy of impulses; none of 
the impulses seems more significant than any other, and, which 
is Our main concern here, the chronicle of them soon becomes a 
bore. 

After the general woolliness of The Chemist’s Wife, where 
nothing is enjoyed for its own sake, where a meal, a flower, a 
pot-pourri jar, are only the occasions for tedious trains of memory 
or speculation, it is almost a relief to turn to the vulgar materialism 
of Mistral Hotel. The characters may have shaky and muddled 
views on life and behaviour, but they do get a genuine satisfac- 
tion out of langouste, red mullet, cold duck stufi e! with mush- 
rooms and truffles, Chambertin 1923, and a good break at the 
roulette table. And after Miss Whitehouse’s thin pastiche of 
Mrs. Woolf (“Oh my life, she thought, what beauty is there in 
it? ”), we can almost bear the idiom of the British hearty turned 
cosmopolitan (“I dipped my muzzle deeply into my glass, and 
began furiously to think.”) At any rate, Mistral Hotel is about 
something more solid than a silly woman’s impulses ; it is about 
gaming tables, Provengal food and drink, big business men and 
advertising agents, and the running of a luxury hotel. Stephen 
Lister (the author gives the hero his own name) has retired from 
business to a small town on the Riviera ; at the instigation of the 
local priest, who is anxious to bring trade to Ste. Monique, he 
agrees to take over a half-finished hotel whose original owners 
have gone bankrupt. As the hotel opens in 1939, it only gives 
Stephen a very short run for his money, and the book ends with 
the effects of the outbreak of war on his staff and guests. Mr 
Lister presents his hero as the intelligent, detached observer, who 
is very cynical about the vanity, gullibiliry and promiscuousness 
of the international rich ; and he makes Stephen fall in love with 
an innocent young French girl to show his difference from them. 
But to the outside eye there is little to choose between the manager 
and the clients whom he soaks ; and the interest of the novel is 
not in any conflict of persons or ideas, but in the descriptions of 
the mechanism and clientéle of a luxury hotel. 


Mr. Maurice Walsh got hold of a very good theme for The 
Hill is Mine. A Highland laird is forced to sell his castle and 
all but a corner of his deer-forest. He is unbalanced by the loss 
of his son, his wife, and his patrimony; and in one of his fits 
of madness he poaches a royal hart on land that used to be his 
own. When he becomes sane again, he realises that he has 
committed what is, by his standards, an unforgivable sin. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Walsh does not bother to work out fully all the 
possibilities in this situation. The Laird remains a background 
figure, while the foreground is taken up with three prattling young 
couples, who wisecrack and spar at each other from morning 
till night in Scots, Irish and American. If sex must rear its ugly 
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head into what would otherwise be an honest thriller, let it be 
the perfunctory and conventional romance of a John Buchan 
novel. Mr. Walsh’s sextet, with their chatter about love and 
marriage, and their change-partner antics, spoil what might have 
been a good poaching novel. 

Mr. Pertwee’s stories of dogs, schoolboys, golfers, young married 
couples, and typists who marry their handsome young bosses, 
are all neatly contrived to produce just that catch in the throat, 
that smile through tears, that cosy feeling of everything being all 
right, that readers of certain magazines seem to crave. There is 
nothing wrong with the happy ending of pure fantasy (and per- 
haps the typist-marries-boss stories really come into this class), 
or with the happy ending that develops inevitably out of a situa- 
tion ; but there is everything wrong with making a great show 
of discussing a genuine problem, and then clapping on a quite 
arbitrary and incredible happy ending. Mr. Pertwee does this 
very blatantly in his last story, where a society woman who lives 
for pleasure and doesn’t believe (in August, 1939) that war is 
possible, throws off her old nature in the twinkling of an eye, 
discovers that all class distinctions are wrong, and takes a house- 
ful of verminous evacuees to her heart. (“So jolly good luck 
to everybody, and... pull your weight . because . that’s 
the only way to win a war.”) 

But it is hard luck on Mr. Pertwee that he came into the 
same batch as Mr. Bates. The thirty Country Taies have all 
appeared before in Mr. Bates’s collections of stories ; and all 
that need be said of them now is that they make this week’s other 
fiction look trivial and shabby. Mr. Bates has no design on 
the reader ; his concern is to reproduce the truth of some situa- 
tion which he has experienced or imagined. And there is no 
doubt that he succeeds. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


Shorter Notices 





What Mussolini Did To Us. By Dr. Paolo Treves. (Gollancz 


12s. 6d.) 
Dr. TREVES’S book is not, as publishers suggest, an important 
contribution to history. It is under-documented and _in- 
vertebrate ; and it lacks the index that even a minor historical 
work should have. This is not to deny its interest as a picture 
of sensitive intellectuals under Fascism. When Mussolini led 
the march on Rome, from the rear, in a sleeping car, Claudio 
Treves, the author’s father, was editor of La Giusiizia ; Mattcotti 
was the idol of young Paolo and of all liberal Italy. Matteotti 
disappeared, and we get a vivid impression of the anxiety, deepen- 
ing to horror, when months passed and at last the missing states- 
man’s body was found in the mud of Quarterella. ‘This was 
the beginning of the Terror. Complacent Britons, reassured by 
the Duce’s iron-jawed grin and the all-important fact that the 
trains now ran to time, heard about the castor oil and paternal 
warnings. Dr. Treves tells of what they did not hear—the 
systematic beatings-up recommended by that pattern of chivalry, 
Italo Balbo, and practised on the author personally by another 
member of the Fascist Council, Commendatore Andrea Ippolito, 
to an obbligato of uproarious laughter. He was followed every- 
where by police ; he was thrown in a filthy cell ; his adored father 
died, miserably, in France; his cousins, the Rossellis, were 
murdered years afterwards near Paris, so long is the Fascist arm, 
so malignant the Fascist memory. But his spirit remained un- 
broken. ‘Though liberty in Italy is crushed, there is proof, in 
men like Dr. Treves, of the will to rise again. Their chance 
may come soon. 
Himalayan Honeymoon. By Bip Pares. (Hodder and Stoughton 

15S.) 
Tue author of Himalayan Honeymoon is an artist who enlivens 
her text with many spirited sketches of incidents and people 
encountered on her travels through Sikkim, the small mountainous 
State which borders Tibet and British India. In addition, she 
writes quite as well as most authors would paint. It would be 
unfair to all parties to compare her with Rousseau and Byron 
but she has the distrust of organised civilisation of the one, and 
the other’s enthusiasm for great mountains. With fluent and 
engaging recklessness, she declares that the “timeless and 
immeasurable supremacy” of the latter sometimes strikes he 
“senseless,” but this, happily, is an exaggeration. Also, she 
overcomes her dislike of a civilisation in which food and clothes 
are made from chemicals, and paper is used for gold, sufficiently 
to dine appreciatively, on the banks of the Tista, off such a typic- 
ally Western meal as mock turtle soup, roast chicken, green peas, 
apples, and new potatoes. Snowbound for a week in a resthous« 
with members of the last Everest expedition, trekking through 
Sikkim on two ponies, finding first-class plumbing in the palace 
of a Maharajah who answered a knock on the door himself, 
admiring the work of the St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalim 
pong, Mrs. Pares always preserves her zest, free from the compli- 
cations that beset us so abundantly in the west today. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
LIMITED 





RECORD PROFIT 





CONTRIBUTION TO WAR EFFORT 





THE CHAIRMAN’S REPORT 





The annual general meeting of the General Electric Company, 
Limited, was heid on the 18th instant in London. 

The Right Hon Lord Hirst of Witton (chairman and managing 
director) said that in the report the directors had pointed out the 
very considerable increase in debtors and stock, amounting to over 
{1,700,000. “That was due not only to the increased activity at their 
works, but also to the fact that a large proportion of their business 
was now done with Government Departments That increased 
ictivity, conducted at higher prices for labour and material, had 
necessitated additional finance ; some £1,000,000 had been provided 
by way of loan, and since March 31st a further £1,000,000 had been 
acded to the loan. They had considered very thoroughly the method 
by which that unance should be obtained and, having regard to the 


fact that 1t was required to cover their war efforts, and to some extent, 
therefore, must be of a temporary character, they had felt it best to 
arrange for a five-year lean rather than to make an issue of permanent 
capital at a time when shareholders might find it impossible to take 
up their quo.a and when all their savings should be put behind the 
national effort Another outstanding feature in the accounts was the 
amount applied to depreciation. Not only had they applied some 
£395,000, an increase of £15,000, to meet normal depreciation, but 
they had set aside a special sum of £100,000 for the same 
purpose. : 


Some explanation might also be required as to the increase of some 


{800,000 shown under the general heading, “Interests in Other 
Companies.” Ihose companies, both subsidiary and associated, were, 
in the main parts of the G.E.C. manufacturing organisation, and 
have been engaged, in the same way as the parent company, upon 
important work for the Government, requiring additional 
finance, 

Finally, he came to the item which in normal years was the major 


item of interest, but which to-day was only of relative importance 
compared with the work they were privileged to do for the country. 
He referred to their profit figure, which, at £1,892,000, had estab- 
lished a new record ‘n their history. That achievement was due 1o 
the fact that their works had been employed to the utmost capacity, 
und he was glad to think that their service to the Government was 
accompanied by their ability to maintain jor their 30,000 shareholders, 
many of whom were small people, the dividend they had provided 
for them under normal conditions 


NATIONAL SERVICE 
It had usually been his pleasure at the annual meetings to give 
shareholders an account of their various technical achievements and 


but chat day his lips must be sealed and so remain until 


successes, 
arrived 


the war was over. He could assure them that when that time 
they would be proud and thrilled to hear of all the work which they 
had carried out for the Admiralty, the War Office, the Air Force 
and the Ministry of Supply, as well as for the Home Defence services. 
In all those activities their research laboratories had continued to 
play their part, and they had ample testimony from the Government 
of the value of the work they were doing. This war was 
essentially a technician’s war, and the electrical industry in all 
its phases had a vital contribution to make to the country’s war 
effort 

The company’s works, which covered the whole field of activity 
from heavy engineering to communication and all the light industries, 


the fullest extent, with all their designing and manu- 


were engaged t 

facturing experience and all their vast and varied manufacturing 
capacity, in helping to supply the fighting services with whatever 
they required, whether it were for the company’s usual products or 


in other direct: yns. 


ali those preoccupations on national work, however, 


In spite ot 


they had managed to maintain their export business, which was 
equally vital for the success of the country’s war effort. From all 
the overseas markets, which were predominantly in the British 


Empire, they had received letters expressing surprise and congratula- 
tions at the flow of exports which they had succeeded in maintaining, 
ind those efforts were being strenuously continued 


M. J. Railing (vice-chairman and joint managing director) said 
that at each of their many works they were working day and night to 
full capacity in order to achieve the utmost production of equipment 
essential for the various services. 
adopted. 


le report was unanimously 
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COMPANY MEETING P 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, LIMITED 





The 127th ordinary meeting of the Standard Bank of South Africa 
was held at the Head Office of the Bank, 10, Clements Lane, London, 
on July 24th, 1940. 

Mr. Edward Clifton-Brown, who presided, said: Turning 
to the accounts which are before you I will make brief reference 
to the principal changes in the figures as compared with those for 
the previous year 

The balance-sheet shows the record total of £90,000,000, an increase 
of over £ 4,000,000. 

On the habilities side notes in circulation have fallen by £158,000, 
which is explained by the fact that from March 1st last the right 
to issue notes in Southern Rhodesia was vested in the Currency Board 


alone. Although notes issued by the Commercial Banks remain 
legal tender for two years from March Ist the amount of our 
Southern Rhodesia notes in circulation will diminish over that 
period. 


Deposit, current and other accounts have increased by over 
£,4,000,000, chiefly due to the larger volume of funds held on current 
account, 

On the assets side, cash in hand and at call and short notices reflects 
an increase of nearly £3,000,000. Investments stand at approxi- 
mately the same figure as last year. While bills of exchange purchased 
are higher by £1,335,000, there is little change in the total of 
bills discounted, advances to customers and other accounts, 

The balance of profit for the year, after makiny a suitable appropri- 
ation to contingencies account, was £563,860, which, with the amount 
of £169,072 brought forward, left for disposal the sum of £732,932. 
The interim dividend paid in January absorbed £125,000, and after 
ippropriating £75,000 to writing down bank premises, there is 
available a balance of £532,932. 

It is recommended that £150,000 be allocated to the Officers’ 
Pension Fund, that a final dividend of 7s. per share be paid, together 
with a bonus of 2s. per share, making a total of 14 per cent. for the 
year, and that £157,932 be carried forward. 

Dealing with general matters, I may say that, notwithstanding the 
disturbed state ot the European political situation and the subsequent 
outbreak of war, business conditions throughout South Africa, although 
unsettled, remained wonderfully steady during the year under review. 

By virtue of her sound position, largely due to the continued 
prosperity of the gold-mining industry, South Africa’s entry into the 
war in association with Great Britain was accompanied by little or 
no economic confusion, and after the initial shock and the necessary 
psychological readjustment there was evidence that business was 
settling down to comparatively stable foundations. 

Although it has been evident for many years that the production 
of gold has been the cornerstone of the economic structure of the 
Union, the paramount importance of the industry has seldom, if ever, 
been more clearly marked than during the past year. Fresh records 
were established in respect of the quantity of ore milled and the 
number and value of fine ounces recovered. These results, which 
were achieved despite a further reduction in the average yield per 
ton of ore milled, were attributable largely to the entry of new mines 
into the production stage and to an upward movement in basis of 
valuation, which averaged £7 8s. 8.5d. per fine ounce as compared 
with £7 2s. 6.39d. per fine ounce in 1938. After the outbreak of 
war the sterling price of gold rose from around 148s. per fine ounce 
to the new record of 168s. per fine ounce 

As regards the farming industry, climatic conditions in the Union 
during the year under review were not altogether favourable. Rain- 

fall in most areas was good, but floods and storms in various parts 
of all provinces resulted in losses of crops and small stock. 

In general terms, it may be said that the slight recession in economic 
activity in the Union during 1939 is measured by the decline in the 
external trade figures, which, excluding exports of gold, S’mounted to 
£125,§37,000, as against £128,189,000 in 1938. 

While the outlook for the current year is overshadowed by the war, 
there are, none the less, certain aspects that are worthy of comment, 
as they afford grounds for confidence in the economic future of the 
Union. 

The 
development ; 
investigated ; 


gold-mining industry is maintaining a policy of vigorous 
widespread deposits of base minerals are being specially 
farming products are in good demand and basic con- 
ditions in the industry are registering steady improvement ; secondary 
industries are well employed and every effort is being made to 
encourage sound development ; major schemes for harbour and road 


extension are being put into effect; municipal development pro- 
grammes are being continued and, finally, the National and Railway 
Budgets reflected a satisfactory position. These factors and the 
increasing d'versity of activity indicate that the Union will be able 


to gain full advantage from any favourable turn in overseas affairs 
More details regarding conditions in South and Fast Africa will be 
given in the report of this meeting which will be sent to every 
shareholder. 
I cannot close my remarks without voicing the gratitude and pride 
into this war 


that all Britishers must feel about South Africa’s entry 
and her action in ranging herself alongside the Mother Country. We 
send to every one of her fighting men and their great leader our 


wishes for a victorious and successful ending to the war to which we 
are both committed, and pray that when peace is again restored the 
future may hold nothing but continuing prosperity for South Africa. 
I will now move the first resolution, viz. :— 
“That the report and balance-sheet to March 31st, 1940, now 
presented, be adopted,” «nd I will ask my colleague, Mr. Horace Peel, 
to second it 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ANGLO-DUTCH PLANTATIONS 
OF JAVA 
EFFECT OF WAR ON COMMODITY PRICES 


TEA AND RUBBER POSITION 





THE 30th ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Dutch Plantations 
of Java Ltd. was held on July 23rd at 19, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
Mr. W. H. Daukes (chairman and managing director) presided. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: In 1939, up to the time of the outbreak of war, markets con- 
tinued for the most part unchanged. The first result of a state of 
hostilities was a substantial advance in the price of most of those 
commodities in which we are specially interested. On the other hand, 
freight and insurance also showed a very heavy advance. 

Turning to the balance-sheet itself, and comparing it with that for 
1938, the Java cash profit converted into sterling at f.8.35 to the 4, 
amounted to £484,708, against £356,592 for the previous year. The 
directors have set aside £113,138 for writings-off and depreciation 
compared with £118,046 in 1938. The total amount of depreciation 
set aside to date of our profits amounts to £2,238,442 a figure the 
directors are confident fully meets the position. A profit of £313,770 
is carried to the balance-sheet compared with £198,622, in which 
there was a liability of £11,000 for National Defence Contribution. An 
interim dividend of 2 per cent., less tax, has already been paid, and 
out of the balance it is necessary to transfer £134,000 to income-tax 
reserve. We now propose the payment of a final dividend of 4 per 
cent., less tax. 

Our standard tea production for 1939 under the Regulation Scheme 
amounted to 19,087,759 Ibs. including native leaf. Of this standard 
about 624 per cent. was exportable. The actual production amounted 
to 13,366,190 Ibs., of which 1,072,526 Ibs. were exported against 
licences purchased and about 419,000 Ibs. manufactured from leaf 
purchased from the population. The total tea area consists of 26,939 
acres, all of which, with the exception of some 46 acres, are in pro- 
duction; the yield per acre in bearing was therefore approximately 
480 Ibs. In total the gross profit from tea fell from f.1,675,000 to 
f.1,509,000. 

Our standard production for 1939 was 18,984,562 Ibs., and of this 
approximately 55} per cent. was exportable. The year’s production 
amounted to 11,934,358 lbs., export licences for 1,129,353 Ibs. being 
purchased. 

The total rubber area is 38,094 acres, of which 13,899 are not in 
production. The year’s crop gives a yield of 493 lbs. per acre from 
the area in bearing. A better price ruled during the first eight months 
of last year compared with that of 1938, and the active demand that 
took place after the outbreak of war increased our selling price by 
.73d. to 7.95d. per lb., against 7.22d, Our cost price at 3.39d. per Ib 
showed a satisfactory decrease of .83d. per lb. The total gross profit 
of £.1.737,662 was substantially higher than the f.1,190,803 of the 
year before. Each year shows a steady improvement in the average 
condition of our rubber as the oldest gardens are uprooted and re- 
planted with the most up-to-date material. 

The prospects for rubber for the current year are satisfactory. 

Encouraging features are by no means absent from our coffee posi- 
tion. Now that all the coffee has been uprooted from our West Java 
estates, the whole is centralised on the two estates in mid-Java, Soeka 
boemi and Kalimas, the area of coffee on the former amounting to 
3,617 acres, and on the latter 1,410 acres. The condition of the coffee 
has in recent years shown great improvement, and gradually many 
weak areas which have been uprooted and replanted are now looking 
in*much happier condition 

Our total crop of cinchona bark harvested in 1939 amounted to 
1,350,985 lIbs., compared with 889,021 lbs. in 1938. Owing to the 
larger crop harvested, costs showed a substantial drop from 25.07 cents 
to 17.27 cents per half-kilo bark. The selling price showed prac- 
tically no change but, owing to the large amount sold and the reduc- 
tion in the cost price, the gross profit shows an increase from 
f.153,619 to £.687,693 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

HAVING steeled itself for a really severe Budget, the City has 
received the Chancellor’s proposals with feclings of relief 
mingled with disappointment. Faced with a revenue deficit of 
£2,200,000,000—the legacy of the Simon Budget of April— 
Sir Kingsiey Wood proposes to raise fresh taxation amounting 
to £125,800,000 this year. The balance of nearly £2,100,000 
is to be met by borrowing, and even in a full year the new 
taxes now imposed will bring in only £240,000,000. Not by 
the wildest stretch of imagination can this be called bold or 
courageous budgeting. All the well-tried devices—a shilling on 
the income-tax, steeper graduation of surtax, higher estate 
duties, and a little extra on beer, tobacco and wines—are again 
pressed into service, but nowhere is there any evidence of the 
kind of finance which the present situation requires. Indeed, 
whereas the hopelessly inadequate Simon Budget covered 46 
per cent. of expenditure by revenue, the proportion now has 
fallen to 39 per cent. 

Nobody will pretend that anything like the whole of the 
£800,000,000 increase in the revenue deficit which has become 
apparent since April could possibly be met by extra taxation, 
but nobody supposed that the Chancellor would be content to 
leave five-sixths of this amount to be covered by borrowing. 
On any reliable estimate the nation’s genuine savings cannot 
be put at present at anything above £1,500,000,000 a year. I 
think they may well be less. But even accepting that figure 
one is left with a balance of {600,000,000 to be covered in 
other ways. 


DRAWING ON CAPITAL 


Sir Kingsley Wood makes no secret of the other ways he 
has in mind. As a rich country we are able to draw on our 
gold and other assets in financing imports of war materials. 
How far that process has already gone is »ot disclosed, but the 
draft on these reserves has been very substantial. Again, we 
have the benefit of the accumulation here of overseas balances 
belonging to the Dominions and other members of the sterling 
area. Internally, the amounts available for investment in 
Government bonds can be augmented by deferring normal 
capital and maintenance expenditure in industries whose plant 
and equiprrent are not necessary for the war effort. 

All these expedients help to ease the strain, but they are 
obviously of limited use in tackling a problem which is not 
to be regarded as merely temporary. The Chancellor tacitly 
admits as much when he describes his Budget as an “ interim ” 
measure. Further increases in taxation, it seems, lie ahead. 





But why, one may ask, are they not imposed now? The tax- 
payer is prepared for them, and the financial situation demands 
them. As things are, everybody is left in a state of un- 
certainty waiting for the Chancellor’s next step. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC FINANCING 


Lord Hirst made it plain to stockholders in the General 
Electric Company that the £1,000,000 loan disclosed in the 
balance-sheet was due not merely to the increased volume of 
work handled, but also to the fact that a large proportion of 
business was now being done with Government departments. 
Since March 31st a further £1,000,000 had been borrowed on 
the same terms. The board had decided to employ this method 
of finance rather than the issue of permanent capital owing 
to the temporary character of much of the additional work. 
The loans have a maximum term of five years, and can be 
repaid at the company’s option at any time at a small premium. 

Since the issue of the accounts General Electric £1 ordinary 
units have risen from 62s. to 65s. They now yield about 6; 
per cent. on the 20 per cent. distribution which has been in 
force since 1937. The return is attractive in view of the satisfac- 
tory prospects. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 1835.) 
4. THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
17, Northumberland Avenue, Rs 


Head Office: 
West End Office: 
Paid up Capital 


Reserve Fund a £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ose eve eco me «- £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter .... £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Urafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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for Heart and Arteries 


Your vitality and vigour, your capacity for work and healthful 
exercise, depend largely upon the condition of your circulatory 


system—your blood, heart, arteries and veins. 


If your circulation is impaired by the hardening of your arteries, 
not only is the action of your heart affected, but the vitality and 
You have a 


feeling of fullness and throbbing in the head, flushing, noises in 


well-being of your whole organism is disturbed. 


You are 
easily exhausted and depressed, may suffer from loss of memory 


the ears, breathlessness, giddiness, palpitation, insomnia. 


and the power of concentration. 


Keep your blood system vigorous and healthy by taking ‘ Phyllosan’ 
tablets, which, besides alleviating the symptoms mentioned, fortify 
the heart and increase the vital force of the whole organism, 


irrespec tive of age. 


A Doctor writes: 


“As one of the first prescribers 
of “Phyllosan’ I should like to 
add my word of commendation 
to those which you have no doubt 
I have found it useful 
in cases of hypertension where 


received. 


there are no signs of organic 
disease. It seems to keep the 
blood pressure normal. I cannot 
speak too highly of ‘Phyllosan’ in 
regard to its use in this condition 
and I shall continue to prescribe 
ttas before.’ —WM.B. ( Edin.) 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN 


’ Tablets 


Revitalizing, Rejuvenating 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your Blood Pressure, fortify your 


Heart, strengthen your Nerves, increase your Physical and Vital Forces, irrespective of age! 
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